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What the Name “FORD” on 
a Tractor Means to You! 


Low FfiesT cosT 
You can probably save from $50 to $500 
over other two plow tractors with compar 
abe equipment 

LOW OPERATING COST 
Thrifty to run: economical to maintain year 
after year 

GOOD SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
just call your nearby Ford Tractor dealer for 
prompt service 

PARTS ALWAYS AVAUABLE 
Genuine Ford parts availability keeps al! Ford 
products ready to g 

MOOERN OESIGN AND ENGINEERING 
Outstanding performance; easy to use for 
more different hinds of jobs 

QUALITY CLEAR THROUGH 
High quality standards, kept high by constant 
test and inspect 


TOP VALUE AT TRADE-IN TIME 
Even after years of use, Ford Tractors bring 


FORD MEANS MORE 
IN TRACTORS, 100! 








A name can promise sterling value; pledge lasting satis- 
faction; certify to an especially high type of performance. 


A name can stand for productive genius that has changed 
the course of human history. A name can represent scien- 


tific research to create new prosperity and better living. 


Ir ever a name in business has come to 
mean all these things, that name is 
“Ford.” It has held the confidence of 
three generations of Americans. 


To millions of farmers, the Ford name 
recalls the cars and trucks that could 
always “get through”— and those early 
Fordson Tractors that did so much to 
speed the change to power farming. The 
Ford name is a reminder, too, of millions 
of dollars invested in soybean research 


which opened huge new markets for 
this cash crop. 

The name “Ford” on a tractor today has 
a meaning even beyond all this. It means 
volume production resources unique in 
the farm equipment field — engineering 
leadership—low price and a generous 
measure of extra value for that price. 

And, finally, the name “Ford” is the 
symbol of a sound investment, for a Ford 
Tractor, even after years of use, will still 
bring a good price. 


FORD TRACTORS and DEARBORN IMPLEMENTS 


. +. the ideal working combination 





Dearborn Implements are 
designed to team with the Ford 
Tractor, to give you faster, 
easier, more economical opera- 
tion and better work on a sur- 


prisingly wide variety of jobs. 
Let your nearby Ford Tractor 
dealer prove what a Ford Tractor 
can do for you—by an actual 
demonstration on your farm. 


"FARM EQUIPMENT 


DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION «¢ Birmingham, Michigan 


Notional Marketing Organization for the Ford Tractor and Dearborn Form Equipment 


COPYRIGHT WE, DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION 


MEANS BETTER WORK | 
.. MORE PRODUCTION 
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CLEANS DAIRY EQUIPMENT — 
“TWICE AS FAST AS SOAP POWDERS 
.-. SAVES UP TO 2 THE COST 








CLEAN DAIRY EQUIPMENT THE JOY WAY! 


Cleaning Cream Separators—Shut off power 
when milk has left supply tank. Rinse supply 
tenk with warm water, shut faucet ...Add 
enough warm weter or skirn milk over float to 
clear cream from machine. 
Already dissolved —gives instant suds! .. . No caking Pour full pail of — water into supply 
tank. Add 2 capfuls of Joy. Let solution run 
as with packaged soaps! ...No mess when you through cepaseter while beet empties. Walle 
splash, no more soggy soap cartons to fall apart! solution runs out, brush supply tank inside 


and outside with soft brush — also cream 


No spilled powders to clean up afterwards! . . . No spouts, frame ... Pour emptying solution into 


waste from guesswork, because every drop is meh mete. tik ddl cekion 


measured accurately! disks. Clean disks by running brush through 
hole. Shake disks apart for inspection... Wash 
bowl parts... Pour hot water over parts placed 
Yes, here’s the newest way to clean cream separators, in supply tank, allow to run through spouts 
hi il . a pr .-» Drain—spreading disks apart. 
milking machines, cans, pails and strainers cleaner, faster, Cleaning Milking Machines—After each milk- 
more economically than soap powders in hardest water! ing, flush unit with 1 pail of hot Joy solution. 
Use 2 capfuls of Joy to a pail of water. 
When all Joy solution is drawn into milk 
pail, remove rubber seal from pail head and 
wash seal and pail head in suds with a soft 
bottle brush. Then brush outside of unit with 
Joy suds. Shake solution around inside milk 
pail to complete washing; then empty pail. 
Reassemble unit and flush-rinse with very 
hot water. Then hang milk pail, pail head, and 
teat cups up to dry. Just before next milking, 
flush out milker with clear, hot water. 
Cleaning Cans, Pails, Strainers — Wash in hot 
Joy solution with soft brush. Use i to 2 
capfuls of Joy to a pail of water. 
Rinse with very hot 
water, allow to drain 
dry. Everything will 
be spotlessly clean. 








JOY — with a new exclusive ingre- 
dient —concentrates more dishwash- 
ing, grease-cutting power than ony 
soap powders or fickes known! 








Why Cheat Your Cows 


and Yourselt 7 


Why spend a lot of money for Dairy Feed and yet short-change your cows on important feed 
essentials they need to make you money? To make the most money, cows must be fed for three 


big jobs 


1. Good health and long life 

2. Heavy milk production 

3. A good calf every year 
Even good quality farm grains, roughage and protein supplements fall short in some of the 
essential proteins, minerals and vitamins needed to do these jobs. So when you cut your cows 
they drop down in milk, break down in health or fail 
to breed. That’s how you can cheat yourself of profits you should have. 


YOU CAN SUPPLY THESE MISSING FEED ESSENTIALS EASILY AND 


short on the feed substances they need 


CHEAPLY, ALL FROM ONE BAG, BY FORTIFYING YOUR OWN 
GRAIN AND ROUGHAGE WITH MURPHY’S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE 
FOR DAIRY CATTLE, AND GET BETTER HEALTH, LONGER LIFE, 


MORE MILK AND HEALTHIER CALVES. 


Here's How to Beat High Feed 
Costs and Make More Money 


s how Raymond W. Boyer of Lakeview, 
owner of the fine dairy herd above, does it 
h MURPHY'S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE. He says 


Since using MURPHY'S CUT-COST 
CONCENTRATE FOR DAIRY CATTLE, 
we find that our feed cost has been cut 
town one-third, and yel we get higher milk 
production than ever before. We believe 

‘ ur cows ave healthier in every way.” 


Think of it! Feed cost down one-third! Milk pro- 
@uction up! That helps profits! But that isn't all 
> Mr. Boyer raised 43 calves on MURPHY'S 
GALF CONCENTRATE this past year, without a 
Bingle loss! 
® And he says his heifers grow faster and develop 
bigger bodies when fed the MURPHY way. 

\ complete, properly balanced dairy ration 
outstanding results and makes farm 
You can make such a ration by 


Ss these 
go further 

ifying your own farm feeds with the extra 
ntials needed, all from one bag, with MURPHY'S 

r-COST CONCENTRATE FOR DAIRY CATTLE. This 
feed bills "way down 


Are Burned Out Cows 
That Break Down Necessary? 


mn cows chew on boards and mortar 
een cows with rough coats, sore feet, and 
eyes. Too often good cows burn out and 
fall off in milk production, and fail to 
are symptoms of deficient rations 
» avoid these wasteful troubles by 
r dairy ration the extra protein, 


e oe 


mineral and vitamin substances hard working 
cows need. 

Here’s how to see for yourself, for sure, whether 
your cows do need and crave these essentials. Just 
“ask your cows” by offering them a sample of 
MURPHY'S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE FOR DAIRY 
CATTLE. It’s a free test you can make yourself, right 
on your own farm. Ask your Murphy Feed Dealer 
for a free sample bag of CUT-COST FOR DAIRY 
CATTLE. Pour it before your cows, in the manger 
or on the ground—and they'll give you their 
answer. If they need the extra essentials in cut- 
Cost they'll eat it up eagerly and prove to you 
that they require more than their present ration 
supplies. 


Cut Your Feed Bills with CUT-COST 


MURPHY'S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE FOR DAIRY 
CATTLE costs less to feed because a little goes a 
long way. Only 200 Ibs. is needed in a ton of dairy 
ration, or you can hand feed a large tin cupful 
twice a day. Either way it balances up your farm 
feeds and does a better feeding job that stretches 
out your grain and saves you money. 

It’s guaranteed too—to give better health, in- 
creased production or lower feed cost, or your 
money back. Your Murphy Dealer will show you 
the MURPHY GUARANTEE and he'll be glad to 
show you how easy and economical it is to fortify 
your farm feeds with MURPHY'S CUT-COST CON- 
CENTRATE FOR DAIRY CATTLE. 


Raise Better Calves— 
For Less Money 


Those good-looking, healthy calves pictured here 
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JAMES H. MURPHY 
President 
MURPHY PRODUCTS CO, 


are on the farm of Edwin C. Plucker and Son, 
of Racine County, Wisconsin. Read what these 
MURPHY feeders say: 


“We like MURPHY'S CALF CONCEN- 
TRATE because by using out own grains 
we can make a low cost calf meal. Al the 
same lime our calves grow faster, stay 
healthy, and develop into bigger and 
better cows.” 


Isn't that a calf’s job—to grow fast, stay healthy, 
and develop into a bigger, better cow? Calves fed 
On MURPHY’S CALF CONCENTRATE get off to a fast 
start. What’s more, by using your own grain forti- 
fied with MURPHY’S CALF CONCENTRATE you can 
save as much as 1,000 Ibs. of milk on every calf 
you raise. 

Here’s how to make a low cost, high quality 
calf meal with your own grain. Just mix 


200 Ibs. ground corn 
200 Ibs. whole oats 
100 Ibs. MURPHY’S CALF CONCENTRATE 


Avoid Costly Calf Troubles 


Calves started on this MURPHY’S CALF CONCEN- 
TRATE ration sidestep many serious setbacks and 
calf troubles. They grow into bigger-bodied cows 
that stand a better chance of staying healthy and 
living a longer, more productive life. Ask your 
Murphy Feed Dealer about this low-cost guar- 
anteed calf feeding method. 


There’s a low-cost MURPHY Concentrate for all your livestock and poultry. 


SEE YOUR 
MURPHY DEALER 
TODAY 


MURPHY'S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE FOR HOGS (With added antibiotics and Vitamin B12) 
MURPHY'S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE FOR BEEF CATTLE * MURPHY'S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE 
FOR DAIRY CATTLE « MURPHY'S CALF CONCENTRATE * MURPHY’'S VIG-O-RAY CONCENTRATE FOR 
POULTRY (With added antibiotics and Vitamin Bi2) * MURPHY'S MINERALS FOR ALL LIVESTOCK. 


They're all positively guaranteed to give better results at lower feed costs—or your money back! 


MURPHY PRODUCTS of o Burlington, Wisconsin 
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COVER PICTURE 


Almost every youngster tries to be friendly 
with little calves, and 4-year-old Martin Hyatt 
is no exception. Son of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Hyatt, Jr., Martin sees to it that the Hoard’s 
Dairyman Farm calves do not lack for attention. 

He was coaxing one of the newer additions to 
the Guernsey herd to have a little more feed 
when staff photographer J. S. Baird took the 


picture. 

Note the individual pen, 6 feet by 3 feet, that 
has solid walls on three sides to prevent drafts. 
The pen is kept dry with a steel mat, allowing 
liquid manure to drain off. The pens work out 
nicely for raising calves. 
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FORAGE HARVESTER 
and NEW MOWER BAR UNIT 


Yes, you can cut, chop and load short or tall crops in one 
operation, saving time, manpower and money. The Gehl 
Mower Bar handles such crops as Sweet Clover, Timothy, 
Alfalfa, Brome, as well as tall-growing Sudan Grass, Sorghum, 
Soybeans and Cane, sowed broadcast. 


Makes you independent of the weather 
You need not worry over the difficulty of making good hay 
in poor-drying weather, or loss of nutrients in rain-damaged 
hay. With a Gehl Chopper and Mower Bar unit, you can 
make grass silage that delivers more feeding value per acre. 
Even stacked or trench grass silage usually contains more nutri- 
ents than the best dried hay. 


Engineered to do a better job 
The Gehl is simple. Any “kid” who can run a tractor can set 
and operate it to cut clean and fine for silage . . . or long for 
dry hay. IT’S THE SHORT, CLEAN CUT THAT MAKES 
THE BEST SILAGE. 


Quick Change-Over for 3-Way Harvesting. In a few 
minutes, you can change from Mower Bar, to Hay Pickup, 
or Row-crop Attachment. Available with either motor or 
power take-off drive. 


Gehl Equipment Does a Complete Job, from Field to 
Storage ...a better chopper...a powerful tilt-up blower 

. a self-unloading wagon box ...or free plans for building 
your own with Gehl Parts Kit. Gehl has sold more forage 
harvesters than any other independent- manufacturer. Get 
the best... get Gehl. 


FREE Report on This Year's Grass Silage Operations 
We are preparing a pamphlet illustrating and describing 
this year’s operations in Grass Silage making with Gehl 
Forage Harvesters. Send in your name and address, and 
we'll mail a copy as soon as it comes from the press. 


New Gehl Mower Bor 
Attachment with own 
motor... for short or 
tall gross silage or 
dehydroted meal 

















LOWERS ‘ 
WITHOUT UNHITCHING f 4 


STARTS 
LOAD EASIER 


RAISES AS TRACTOR 
MOVES FORWARD 














| Clevis slides to drawbar Tractor gets roiling be- Easy to load. Touch the 
| height for easy hook-up, fore starting spreader—a short lever, aod front of 
) locks when hitch lifts box big help in pulling out of box drops down close to 
to raised position. soft, slippery spots. the ground. 


No lifting . .. no propping . . . no jack to bother with, when you have 
a Case Tractor Spreader. Just slide the clevis to drawbar height and 
couple up. Same sliding action lets box down to load, or to uncouple. 
Mighty handy for daily spreading. 

Case Spreaders are built strong, to stand strains of tractor speeds 
and mechanical loading. Extra bearing at middle of axle resists spring- 
ing under big loads. Sharp teeth on beaters tear up chunks of manure. 
Apron travel is almost continuous—makes sp ing more even, es- 
pecially at light applications that make manure go farther, produce 
more. Weight balanced for good traction—both fully loaded and 
when nearly empty. Choice of 70 and 90-bushel sizes. 


SEE YOUR CASE DEALER about these truly modern 
spreaders. Remember—Case builds 25 great tractors 
and a complete line of farm machines. Use the coupon. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“HANDLING MANURE FOR EXTRA BENEFITS” 


Get machine folders, too. Write in margin any siz tractor, 
any kind of implement you oeed. J. L. Case Co., Dept. M- 39, 
Raciac, W isconsia. 


NAME__ 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 


hese columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the ex- 
pression of their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative, de- 
‘oolish, critical or commendatory 
Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed 


Hoard's 








Bad Effects of Tariffs 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN: — 
your high praise in a recent issue of 
Hoard’s Dairyman for Congressman 
August Andresen of Minnesota, I 
would like to comment. I am of the 
opinion that tariffs and restrictive 
trade measures have been a mixed 
blessing. They have hurt our coun- 
try in general and our farmers in 
particular as much, or more, than 
they have helped them 

What Congressman Andresen’s 
rider to a foreign aid bill, prohibit- 
ing imports of certain farm com- 
modities if there are U. S. surpluses, 
does is to tell Europe: “Here is 
some money, so don’t go Communist, 
but we don’t want to trade with 
you.” 

It is the same mentality as the 
one which arranged our disarma- 
ment conferences with Japan, such 
as the Kellogg Peace Pact, but 
passed the Oriental Exclusion Act; 
in effect saying: “You Japanesi: are 
nice people but stay out of the 
vu. Ss.” 

This mentality in the 1920's dis- 
armed the Pacific area completely, 
opening it for later Japanese con- 
quest and earned their enmity at the 
same time through the aforemen- 
tioned Oriental Exclusion Act. The 
administration appropriated about 
enough money for Pacific defense 
in the 1920's to supply basebali bats 
for the baseball players who toured 
that area in those years. 

High tariffs, rightly or wrongly, 
gave Hitler his talking point that 
Germany was economically encircled 
and could not develop and expand 
because of the machinations of Wall 
Street and the International bankers. 

Tariffs, in general, have raised 
the prices of consumer goods and 
industrial goods The American 
farmer has gotten a better price for 
some of his produce through tariffs, 
but he has also paid a higher price 
for most of his consumer goods be- 
cause of tariffs. Incidentally, higher 
food prices have encouraged syn- 
thetic, cheaper foods, such as oleo, 
to invade even Denmark, a predomi- 
nantly dairy country. 

Congressman Andresen has been 


| a member of Congress since 1924 and 
| belongs to the old school of restric- 


tive trade covenants and barriers 
which passed through Congress 
some of the highest tariffs in this 
country’s history. However, we, of 
the younger generation, have had an 
opportu ‘ty to observe with an open 
mind some of the bad effects of tar- 
iffs which sometimes don’t come all 
at once but inevitably do come. 
Minnesota. JOHN M. S1sson. 


A Word to the Wives 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I noted in 
your recent Hoard’s Dairyman in 
Farm Flashes, that the housewives 
are a bit unhappy about the pros- 
pects of living with the grass silage 
odor. 

I have no remedy to offer in the 
line of material means, although 
having thrown it down and fed it 
myself, I do think it is an excellent 
suggestion, but let us, instead of 
complaining about the odor, be 
grateful for the progress that farm- 
ers are making, be grateful that our 
cows now have something new and 


good to enjoy through the winter 
months; yes, and be grateful for the 
boost it gives our milk check which 
may even mean a new hat! 

This past rainy season has made 
me appreciate grass silage more 
than ever. What a satisfaction it 
was to be able to fill the silos and 
thus preserve the valuable nutrients 
which otherwise would have been 
rained out. 

Yes, with a change of thought we 
will find ourselves actually enjoying 
and looking forward to the feeding 
of grass ensilage — the cows’ 
“Thanksgiving dinner.” 

Vermont. Mrs. R. Moopy. 


Let’s Call It a “Working 
Area” 


HoarRD’s DAIRYMAN:—I was very 
much interested in the article, “Is 
This the Barn of the Future?”, in 
the issue of October 10. Mr. Kre ick 
has evidently put a lot of thought 
into this design. He is inviting criti- 
cism and I think that he will get 
quite a lot. 

To begin with, I think agricultural 
engineers and dairymen should both 
object to the term “loafing area.” 
If the term “loose housing area,” 
which is more descriptive, will not 
catch on, why not let’s call it a 
“working area.” Certainly the cows 
are not loafing. 

Kranick does not give any scale 
but it would seem, from various ob- 
servations, that this unit should 
handle about 25 head of cows. The 
silos would be about 18 feet in 
diameter, which, for silage at least, 
may be a little large for a desirable 
feeding-out rate. To provide suffi- 
cient silage space they should be 
between 25 and 30 feet high, and 
this would be higher than indicated. 

Structures of this size would hold 
ample silage and chopped hay, but 
we would be afraid that there would 
not be enough bedding capacity in 
the same size structure for a loose 
housing proposition. 

A permanently installed elevator 
is suggested and the text suggests 
a “bucket” type. To get an elevator 
which will satisfactorily handle 
bulky material like bedding and fine 
material like small grain is a rather 
difficult job. The bucket type would 
be superior for the small grain only 
and would likely be at a disadvan- 
tage for the bedding. From the 
standpoint of bulk unloading and 
bulk handling, I believe the flight 
type would be superior. 

If you are going to erect struc- 
tures which will cut the maximum 
amount of labor, why not let’s use 
“self-feeder” storages for silage and 
chopped hay. Let's keep them right 
in the loose housing area which wil! 
eliminate the spre of the feed 
and handling of it out of the silo. 

C. H. Reed of Rutgers has self- 
feeder silos practically perfected, 
and self-feeder structures for chopped 
hay were proved practical several 
years ago. 

There are certain advantages in 
having all of the farm animals and 
birds sheltered under one roof, but 
the size of a poultry enterprise 
which could be contained in this 
small room in the building Mr. 
Kranick designed, would be more of 
a nuisance than anything else. 

Canada. ANcus BANTING 
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Have you tried 





DE LAVAL BETTER MILKING ? 


Unless you have actually tried De Laval 
“Better Milking” and compared it with 
your present method of milking, you 
cannot appreciate its outstanding ad- 
vantages. 

999 ast, clean milking for all your 
cows... easiest possible washing and 
sanitation. 


999 Lasiest handling...no adjustments 
... simple, dependable operation and 
installation. 

999Low-cost operation ... quality de- 
sign and construction . . . long-lasting 
De Laval-made rubber parts... all 
metal parts which milk touches are 
stainless steel. 


Ask your local De Laval dealer to dem- 
onstrate De Laval “Better Milking” in 
your own barn, on your own cows— 
and select your hard-to-milk cows for 
the trial. Let your judgment and expe- 
rience determine the result. 





, ha 
DE LAVAL COMBINE SYSTEMS 


From cow to con—or from cow to refriger- 
ated farm tank. Straight-line milk production 
with no carrying, pouring or straining. Milks 
more cow:, with less help ot lowest cost. 





DE LAVAL MAGNETIC SPEEDWAY 


Ceatrolied Milking—ot every vital point. The 
only milker with absolutely uniform, magnet- 
ically controtied pulsations for highest, even 
milk producti » dep Aa l. 
the milker for the man who wants the best. 





DE LAVAL STERLING SPEEDWAY 


operate on ony make pipe line. 








THE DELAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
POUGHKEEPSIE, 


427 


NEW YORK 
Street, Chicago 6, iil. 


61 Becle Street, Son Francisco 5, Calif. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY. DEPT. Z-i3 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 

Please send me printed matter on: 

C0 De Laval Combine Systems [] De Laval Sterling Speedway 








Here’s what America’s 
railroads have added in 
the last six years: | 


13,000 
new, more 
powerful 
locomotive 
units 


- 400,000 
new, better 
freight cars 


worth of new 

rail, terminals, 
signals and 

other facilities 


...to help make = 
America’s basic transportation 
more efficient than ever! 


~- 
Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR =I 
every Monday evening on NBC. 


Association oF American Raitroans 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Rumblings of a 
Rambling Cow Tester 


by C. A. Claypool 


N THE closing de~ © the 
National Dairy C on- 

gress at Waterloo, a, I 

sat in the hippodrome and watched 
the “Parade of Champions.” Being 
of a religious turn of mind, I was 
“Behold what God and 

man hath done.” Back in the book 
of Genesis I read: “And God made 
the beast of the earth after His 
kind, and cattle after their kind.” 
I am quite sure that the cattle back 
in the Genesis days did not bear 
much resemblance to the great Hol- 
stein sire that headed the parade at 
Waterloo, or to any of the noble 
representing the six dairy 


j 
mt 


along 

again, I have asked the question, 
“What about your dry cows? What 
are they getting?” And I have re- 
ceived the answer, “Oh, they are 
just out on pasture.” Watching 
some herds where cows receive grain 
all through their dry periods, and 
making some simple comparisons, I 
am pretty well convinced that such 
feeding is a mighty good invest- 
ment. A lot of heavy milkers come 


clinching argument with me is the 
fact that the fellows who are get- 
ting the highest in my 
association follow that practice. 


Pee rized i 
ea 


of Guernseys, they had two 


Holsteins that they were using for 
nurse cows. One such cow was feed- 
ing five calves and they appeared 
to being doing right well. I was 
impressed by this because it is the 
very thing that I have recommended 
to some of my members with Jersey 
and Guernsey herds. Listening to a 
recital of some of their calf feeding 
troubles, I have said, “Why don't 
you buy a good Holstein nurse cow?” 
Usually they have laughed at the 
idea but I have been serious about 
it. I haven't any plug for any par- 
ticular breed but sometimes I pick 
up an idea and this is one of them. 


Speaking of nurse cows, the 


feeds quite a number. It 
that these calves 
and grow faster 

fed with a pail. 


During the late fall season when 
the transition is being made from 
summer to winter feed, it is interest- 
ing to note the various methods used 
to supplement the failing pastures. 
Some feed grass or corn silage along 
with the grain mix: some cut corn 
in the field with a binder and run 
the fodder through an ensilage cut- 
ter at the barn; others use a field 
chopper to.do the job; and still oth- 
ers bunk feed some hay. After freez- 
ing, grass contains but few nutri- 
ents and, whatever the method - 
used, additional roughage should be 
supplied. Certainly it is one of the 
most difficult times of the year for 
a tester to figure feed costs. 

> > > . 


With all the talk about the ter- 
rible kids of this present day, I 
have been quite surprised not to 
find any of that kind in the homes 
that I visit. I mean that literally. 
The children are my best friends. 
They run my errands, some of 
them scrap to sit by me at the ta- 
ble, and others kiss me good night 
the same as they do dad and moth- 
er. My oldest child is 32. That 
means I have been working at the 
job of raising children almost a 
third of a century. Strange thing 
is I don’t know as much about how 
it ought to be done as I thought I 
knew when I first started. 


This milkshed is now operating 
under a federal marketing setup. 
After receiving their checks at the 
end of the first month, most of the 
fellows seem to feel that it is going 
to be a good thing 


Where cows do not have barn 
names that are familiar to the per- 
son milking them, neck chains with 
numbers furnish a practical solution 
to the problem of handy identification. 
Sometimes a change of hired help, or 
even the regular herdsman going on 
a vacation, can leave a cow tester in 
a jam. Perhaps somebody says, “You 
can read the eartags.” Ever try it? 
The first time I did I got bumped 
on the nose. 
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GUARANTEED 


SATISFACTION 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


lf purchaser is dissatisfied, cleaner may be returned 
any time within 90 days of original shipment date 
for complete refund. 


ONE MOTOR ONLY .. . One motor Less working parts This means 


long-lived, trouble-free operation. Most cleaners require 2, 3, sometimes 4 
motors and 2 different kinds of chains. 


LESS COST PER COW... A choice of three sizes. You pay only for 
size, parts, and operation that exactly fit your needs. No expensive pit 
inside or outside. 


NO STINKING PIT INSIDE... NO OUTSIDE PIT TO FREEZE 
IN WINTER . .. Means more cleanliness—fresher, healthier air—less 
odor—fewer parts. Without pit, all parts easily accessible. 


PADDLES 12 IN. APART. . . Close spacing moves manure with mini- 
mum disturbance—minimum odor No jamming of manure under cover 
plates. Close-spaced paddles pick up more liquids with solids. No churning, 
falling back of manure at elevator Chain rides 2” above gutter bottom— 
out of corrosive liquid 

FITS ANY TYPE BARN .... Choice of 8 chute positions means easy 
adaptation to old o: new barns—-less concrete work-—-more economical 
installation. 


ALLOY STEEL CHAIN—HEAT TREATED 


The super-strength, rust-resistant, heat-treated 
chain has up to 20,000 Ibs. strength. 


You'll farm better — live better — when 

you switch from outmoded shoveling 

drudgery to power gutter cleaning ... THE CLAY 
WAY. Increase your dairy profits—hold your boys 
at home—keep your help happier. Make your barn 
more sanitary—less odor. Milk inspectors APPROVE 
Clay cleaners. 

LOOK AHEAD—FREE YOURSELF FROM THE NASTIEST, 
MESSIEST JOB ON THE DAIRY FARM. ACT NOW. 


SEND FOR 
BARN 
«AEE CLEANER 
CATALOG 


le EL SE AI RE SY eee oh SAY ee RE SS RE Hes el Re AN NS OR a 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP., 1211 OLIVE STREET, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 

RUSH FREE Electric Barn Cleaner literature plus catalogs checked 

(] Form Windows (-] Barn Ventilation ([] Litter Carriers 
(CJ Milking Parlor Stalls () Stalls and Stanchions (] Stee! Gotes 
([] Hog House Pens 


een; Orit: 
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“1 milk 100 cows,” says this owner of o lorge Kansas 
dairy. “| save ao substantial number of man-hours of milking 
time. | also eliminate endless carrying and straining, and get 


more ond better milk.” 


You milk FASTER and EASIER 








with a McCormick Parlor Milker ! 


Whether you milk 10 cows or 100, a McCor- 
mick parlor milker can save you the time you 
now use for emptying, carrying and hand strain- 
ing. Just put the empty cans in the milk cooler 

then let vacuum carry the milk in the pipe- 
line from cow to can! 

Each cow's milk is individually strained be- 
fore it enters the pipeline. The milk gets to the 
cooler faster and cleaner. That's how a McCor- 
mick parlor milker saves time and work for you. 

Dairymen from all over the country, with 
stanchion or pen-type barns, enjoy these bene- 
fits from their McCormick parlor milkers: 


“1 milk nine cows,” says a Missouri user.* 
Biggest advantage to me is the time saved. 
Also, there's no knee-bending, stooping or 
squatting! 


“I milk 20 cows,” states another Missouri 


McCormick Pail Milkers 

Hf | Sete, gentle action of weighted 
teot cups promotes cow coopero 
tion, faster milking and more milk, 
with no rough tugging 


Motor Trucks . 


Crawler Tractors and Power Units . . 


dairyman. “Before I installed my McCormick 
parlor milker, | walked 372 miles a year. Now 
I walk 80 miles, or a saving of 292 miles a year 
—half of which was before breakfast in the 
morning!” 

“| milk 44 cows,” writes an Arkansas dairy- 
man. “Not having to carry and strain milk by 
hand is the outstanding feature of my McCor- 
mick parlor milker.” 

There's a McCormick parlor milker to fit amy 
stall arrangement, or amy size of herd. One of 
the four basic models will fit your needs, your 
herd, or your barn. 

Find out for yourself the advantages of par- 
lor milking. Ask your IH dealer to arrange for 
you to see a McCormick installation in your 
neighborhood. Prove to yourself how a McCor- 
mick parlor milker can save your time and 


labor. *Users’ nomes furn shed on request 


New Separator Washes Itself 
New McCormick creom seporctor flushes, 
power washes, sterilizes and dries itself 
in 3 minutes; eliminates hod . washing 
drudgery! 


“1 milk 10 cows,” says this Tennessee dairy- 
man. “My McCormick parlor milker eliminates lift- 
ing, corrying ond hand straining. | put the empty 
cons in the milk cooler, and they're filled avto- 
tically.’ 


New Triple-Action IH Milk Cooler 
Cools milk to 50°F. in less thon on hour 
twice daily with Triple-Action chilling: (1) 
NEW ice bonk control; (2) NEW agitator 
control; (3) NEW refrigerating unit with 
S-yeor warranty. 


See Your IH Dealer for all your dairy equipment needs. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


international Horvester Products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . 


. Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Milk Can Outsell 
oft Drinks 20 to 1 


There is a market for a half billion 
pounds milk through milk vending 
machines. Farmers should vigorously 
promote this new milk selling tool. 


it has a chance to compete side by side 

with soft drinks in milk vending ma- 
chines. In a Wisconsin woodworking shop, men 
are now buying 500 bottles of dairy drinks dur- 
ing a work week and only about one case, or 24 
bottles, of soft drinks. Previous to the installa- 
tion of the milk vending machine 20 cases of 
soft drinks, or about 480 bottles, were consumed 
at the same location. 

Based on a survey made by the University of 
Wisconsin, we believe it is possible for us to in- 
crease our fluid milk sales by at least 510,300,000 
pounds if we get behind the use of milk vend- 
ing machines. This is equivalent to the produc- 
tion of 100,000 American dairy cows. It is equal, 
too, to one-fourth of the milk equivalent of the 
butter bought by the government for dairy price 
support during 1949. 

This new fluid milk business, therefore, could 
mean a great deal to dairy farmers in better 
milk prices and greater income to milk dealers. 
We can even share our good fortune with our 
customers—the consumers. They can buy milk 
for lower prices through venders than they pay 
for it “over the counter” in the same locations. 

Although milk vending may appear to be a 
specialized business, established milk dealers are 
doing well with it in areas where milk vending 
is in the infant stage. Here a few venders are 
operated by dealers as a sideline to a regular 
wholesale-retail business. They install and serv- 
ice the venders, delivering case lots of milk from 
route trucks much as they service other whole- 
sale stops. They set the venders to sell at prices 
only slightly above wholesale. 

This report is based on a 1950 summer-long 
survey of all Wisconsin milk vender operations 
and a few outside of the state. Although this 
research showed that milk dealers were best 


M:«: is outselling soft drinks 20 to 1 when 


This vender hes o 96-pint bottle capacity 
in vending rock; 200 pints in precooler. 


by Hugh L. Cook 


suited and had most to gain by adopting this 
innovation, dairy farmers and farm organiza- 
tions should bring all possible pressure to bear 
to see that this new development in dairy sales 
is spread throughout the country. 


What are milk venders ... 

In principle, milk venders are similar to the 
soft drink venders in wide use. They are of two 
types, “loose” and package. Loose milk venders 
appear most useful for restaurants and hotels. 
Package types, (adaptable to glass or paper), 
with which this research dealt chiefiy, appear 
suitable for a wide variety of locations, includ- 
ing schools, industrial plants, offices, large de- 
partment stores, filling stations, laundries, and 
shipyards. 

Prices of venders will range from about $325 
to $750, varying with capacity, flexibility, visibili- 
ty of contents, and extent to which they are au- 
tomatic. A medium-priced package type vender 
may be had for around $385. This will buy a 
semi-automatic vender with capacity of 105 glass 
pints in the vending space and 192 in the precool 
space. 

Six or eight 
stocked at once. 


kinds of dairy drinks can be 


Break-even points .. . 

Vending operators were asked what daily vol- 
ume per vender they must realize to break-even. 
As would be expected, Wisconsin milk dealers 
who operate a few venders each (3 to 16) as a 
sideline can get by with a smaller gross sales 
than a specialized operator of a large number 
of venders in cities. 

Most frequent reply from dealers was about 
$3.00 per day for homogenized milk per large 
vender, while specialized vender operators thought 


In milk vender illustrated above, the capacity of the vending 
rack is 20 pint bottles. 


The precooler has space for 286 pints. 


This is one of the vending machines which 
ovtstending job of building better 


nearly twice that much would be required. The 
midpoint in the array of break-even points esti- 
mated by all operators was $3.25, requiring 65 
units at 5¢ each. 

Fewer units would be required to break-even 
with the “high profit” items, such as orange 
drink and buttermilk. Fewer, of course, would 
be required for the smaller size vender. } 


Average sales per vender... 


Where there are several hundred persons in = 
one location, vender operators apparently try to © 
locate about one vender per 200 persons with © 
some exceptions. For example, in schools one 
vender may serve more people because the school 
activity is more closely organized than in plants 
and because per capita consumption is low. A 
vender often may be installed in a location with 
less than 200 persons, where the per capita con- 
sumption is unusually high. 

In most of the locations per capita consump- 
tion appeared to average about one-third unit to 
one unit per person per day. On that basis it 
may be estimated that 65-185 persons would be 
required to justify installing a vender on an av- 
erage where 65 units are taken as the number > 
to break even. 

In the same city where several vender loca- 
tions are serviced by one operator, daily con- 
sumption per person appears nearly twice as 
high in plants as schools. But schools may be 
more profitable owing to the larger number of 
persons per installation. 

Daily per capita consumption varies sharply 
among types of places where venders are in- 
stalled, but longer experience must precede fore- 
cast of what types of location will be most 
profitable. In some industrial plants daily per 
capita consumption reached two units per day 
while in others it was (Turn to page 958) 


In the milk vender drawn here there is @ capacity of 72 
pint bottles in the conveyer and 100 pints in precooler. 








GRINDING CORN 
FOR PIGS 


Tests at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station show that neither shelling or grinding 
corn will increase gains per unit of feed for fat- 
tening pigs. However, pigs in the tests did fat- 
ten faster on ground corn than on ear corn. 

Test groups on ground corn reached 220 
pounds about 30 days sooner than pigs that ate 














ear corp. Feeding ground corn may make it pos- 
sible for {armers to get pigs on earlier, higher 
markets than if ear corn is fed. 

In the experiment, six lots of twenty pigs each 
Were used. At the start of the test they av- 
eraged 47 pounds and 68 days of age. Five of 
the lots were fed on rape and one lot on ladino 
clover pasture 

In addition to corn, each group received a sup- 
plement of meat scraps and soybean oil meal in 
a 1:2 ration, a B-12 and antibiotic supplement, 
and a mixture of iodized salt, limestone, bone 
meal, and a trace of cobaltous chloride 

The first lot was fed a mixture of supplement 
and ground shelled corn. They required 329 lbs 
feed. per 100 Ibs. gain and reached an average 
weight of 220 Ibs. in 100 days. 

Pigs in the second lot received as much sup- 
plement as those in the first lot. * Instead of 
ground shelled corn, they got 4 full feed of ear 
Scorn twice daily. They ate 332 ths. feed per 100 
Ibs. gain but needed 131 days t@ reach the 220- 
pound average. 


KILL PESTS 
ON CALVES 


Calves and yearling heifers in winter quarters 
may need to be treated for lice. Failure to con- 
trol them in time may cause a general run-down 
condition so it is well to check the young stock 
for presence of lice 

One of the best ways to check whether or not 
you have lice in your young stock is to watch 
for a roughened hair coat, retarded growth, and 
a considerable amount of rubbing by the heifers 

During cold weather, dusts should be used 

ither than other forms of treatment. Even 
animals may show no signs of lice 
herd should be treated at 


though sore 
all young stock in the 
the same time 

According to Rutg: 
er or pull-type 
equipped with 
of a scoop 
sround the edig: 
about two minutes 
with such equipment 

Hand dusting is slower and about eight ounces 
of powder are needed for each animal to do a 
good job. Apply the dust to all parts of the 
inimal, taking care to rub it into the skin 
Give special attention to the head, 
of the tail. 

repeat the treatment after 
ts do not kill insect eggs. 
used that contains about 0.5 
Rotenone garden 


rs dairy specialists, a plung- 
s best, especially if it is 
nozzle about the size 
two-inch canvas flaps 
An animal can be treated in 
using three odnces of dust, 


luster 
a large flat 


shovel, with 


oroughly 
ck, withers, and base 
It's important to 
14 days because d 
A dust should he 


cent or nx of rotenone 
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‘research notes foi the dairyman 


dusts can be used if they contain sulfur, but 
not if they contain arsenic or copper. Also 
recommended is a 5 per cent activated sabadilla 
dust. This material should be available at all 
drugstores 


FEED HENS 
FOR PRODUCTION 


While high production is dgpendent on good 
breeding, good management, and good disease 
control methods, the feed cost adds up to be- 
tween 41 and 62 per cent of the total cost of 
producing eggs 

The laying flock should have’ all the feed it 
will eat. If you cut the feed supply of the birds, 
you will be cutting production. Cutting feed in- 
take by 25 per cent reduces production 52.5 per 
cent, according to a survey made in Michigan 

Fresh mash should be added to feeders at 
least once a day. You may feed layers a com- 
plete all-mash diet, but the usual practice is to 
feed mash and whole grain. If the latter practice 
appeals to you, remember to feed the grain mix- 
ture once or twice a day. Feed about equal 
amounts of grain and mash. Feed can be fed in 
separate hoppers or both in the same ones 

Oyster shell or limestone grif should be sup- 
plied in separate hoppers. This is especially im- 
portant this winter when the birds are kept in 
the laying house. 

Feed the right mash for the given purpose. If 
you want hatching eggs, use a breeder mash. If 
you are producing eggs for market, use a laying 
mash. Either one should be guaranteed to con- 
tain at least 20 per cent of protein to be fed 
with grain. 


SOFT CORN 
FOR STOCK 


Some reports have indicated that in certain 
areas where cool temperatures and a lack of 
sunshine prevailed during the corn picking sea- 
son, much of the corn was cribbed with excess 
moisture. Many farmers are reporting that cribs 
of early harvested corn are not drying out prop- 
erly and in some cases the corn is beginning to 
mold 

A Michigan State animal husbandry specialist 
says that corn high in moisture and even start- 
ing to mold can be profitably fed to beef cattle 
hogs, and sheep. It will give greatest returns 
when fed during the early winter months 

In several trials conducted at the South Da- 
kota experiment station, no harmful effects oc- 
curred from shifting beef steers from a full feed 
of hard shelled corn and barley to a full feed 
of soft, moldy ear corn. The shift was made in 
five days without the cattle going off feed or 
showing any bad effects. Lambs used in similar 
trials remained healthy on soft, moldy corn, and 
made satisfactory gains 

Moldy corn has no cash value except as a feed 
for livestock. While harmful molds may be pres- 
ent, it is less likely that livestock losses would 
be as great as the complete loss from a corn 
crop left to rot 

If your corn is excessively high in moisture, 
it will take larger amounts of this type of corn 
if gains are to equal those from dry corn. 


IF YOU BUY 
FEEDER LAMBS 


Despite an increase in the average price of 
feeders, a good supply of feeds and a favorable 
feeding margin combine to make lamb feeding 
attractive to farmers this year. L. H. Blakeslee, 
Michigan State College animal husbandman, has 
some warnings for farmers who are thinking 
about lamb feeding, however. 

He explains that experience in the business is 


invaluable for success, and if you haven't fed 
lambs before you had better have a source of 
advice near at hand. You also should have a 
good supply of fattening feeds on hand or avail- 
able. You will need about an equal poundage of 
grain and roughage. 

Pasture can be used, but if lambs are to be 
fattened, they should get some grain, too. The 
first part of the feeding period is important. He 
warns that lambs should not be pushed too fast 
at first. They should have reasonable amounts 
of good roughage, clean water, shelter in case 
of cold or bad weather, and plenty of rest if 
they have been shipped any distance. 

Vaccination by a veterinarian may be advisable 
in case of sore meuth or to help prevent over- 
feeding if you plan to turn the lambs into the 
corn field. The corn field overeating problem 
may be eased by feeding plenty of hay close at 
hand. 

Hand feeding is the best practice for feeding 
lambs. When lambs don’t clean up the grain fed 
in 15 to 20 minutes, it can be taken away to 
prevent overfeeding. 


MAKE YOUR 
CHRISTMAS TREE SAFE 


Each year tragic fires are caused by unsafe 
Christmas trees. There are certain precautions 
that always should be taken, so it is well to re- 
view some of the safety measures listed by 
safety specialist Wardle of Iowa State College. 

All Christmas trees take plenty of water to 
stay fresh throughout the holidays. The more 
moisture they get, the more fragrance they give 








off. Trees cut early and shipped in have a 
tendency to dry out quicker than those just cut 
and brought into your home immediately before 
Christmas. Under certain conditions, this drying 
out can be a fire hazard. 

If you cut your own tree, cut it on a long 
slant rather than chopping it off straight. Even 
though your tree may have been cut this way, 
make a fresh cut so that the pores of the tree 
trunk will be open and can absorb as much 
water as possible. 

The best place to set your tree is in the cool- 
est part of your room, preferably near a window 
For safety’s sake, keep it away from a fire- 
place, living room heating unit, the radiator, 
candles, and hot light bulbs 

When buying Christmas tree lights, look for a 
large tag or a doughnut-shaped tag on the set 
This means that the set has passed the inspec- 
tion of the Underwriter’s Laboratory. Don't wire 
two sets of Christmas tree lights together. This 
is a highly dangerous practice 

All tree decorations should be fireproof. This 
eliminates cotton and anything of a cotton na- 
ture, for these materials-are highly flammable 

A good ten-day to two-week span is about all 
the average tree can take and keep its needles 
from dropping, even with the best of care. By 
all means, for a safe holiday season turn off the 
tree lights when you leave the house 
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No fancy equipment or improved 
pastures on this Oregon farm, but 
herd averaged 709 Ibs. fat on 2x. 


by R. G. Fouler, Jr. 


SK Norman Nash, and he'll tell you cows 
will produce milk and butterfat records 


without being pampered. They're doing it 
for him because, he argues, dairy cows have the 
ability to make the most of any given set of con- 
ditions. Improve upon what nature bestows, of 
course, and the more production you can expect. 
But given the right cows under the right set 
of climatic conditions and with good manage- 
ment and some grass and feed thrown in—well, 
that’s about all you need. To clinch his point, 
young Nash, a 38-year-old Oregon Jersey dairy- 
man, points to his own place. 


Cows Live Outdoors 


Overlooking cows and records for a moment, 
nothing fancy meets the eye there. On the con- 
trary, Nash's ramshackle stanchion barn which 
was replaced less than a year ago because it was 
on the verge of collapse, was hardly worthy of 
the name. His cows graze today on nondescript 
pasture which was seeded a good.20 years ago, 
the neighbors recall. During the four years that 
Nash, a bachelor, has owned the place, he has 
yet to throw out so much as a handful of com- 
mercial fertilizer. The cows go outdoors every day 
of the year, rain or shine. In fact, they live 
outdoors 

From Nash's point of view, it is simply a case 
of taking advantage of. some local conditions 
which allow him to almost let his high-test herd 
fend for itself. The cows? They thrive the way 
Nash treats them. 


Owns No Farm Equipment 


He believes that cows with performance rec- 
ords in their pedigrees and given an abundance 
of personal attention will go a long way toward 
overcoming any lack of physical equipment a 
dairy farm may have. Beyond his milking ma- 
chine, a small] tractor, and more recently an ir- 
rigation pump which has yet to be installed, 
Nash owns no farm equipment. 

His 135 acres, within sight of the Pacific 
ocean, are tucked away in Oregon's sparsely set- 
tled southwesternmost corner. As if by design 
when Mother Nature molded nearby Humbug 
mountain and the steep coastal mountain range, 
she left 50 acres of bottomland alongside Myrtle 
creek. It is here where Norman Nash lives. 

But from the highway you see little of this 


. “0 y Vergy 


feeds calves in his “outdoor” barn. Rest of barn is pictured below, 


‘CLIMATE Counts With Cows 


natural grassland while tooling the twisty curves 
of U. S. 101. You could overlook it easily; in- 
deed, many have done just that. 

Here, though, is a proud dairy country with 
an abundance of natural conditions which seem 
destined to result in records worth talking about. 

Rain, most of which falls during the Septem- 
ber to May winter months, is measured in feet 
rather than inches: seven feet a year. “That's 
the average rainfall, and lots of years we have 
more than 100 inches,” Nash expands, adding, 
“Killing frosts in this country are a rarity. So 
are days when the temperature climbs into the 
80's. And to overcome the lack of summer rain- 
fall, early morning fog along the coast goes a 
long way toward overcoming that.” 

It doesn’t go quite far enough. Summer pas- 
ture, especially during August and early Septem- 
ber, slacks off. 


Plans to Sprinkler Irrigate 


Other dairymen in the area sprinkler irrigate 
during the dry season, and Nash has plans to 
follow suit. He now has the pump. And a four- 
foot and dug well was pushed down 10 feet be- 
fore the diggers gave up. They would return 
during the dry season to complete the job, they 
said, hoping that the water-table would be low- 
ered by then. 

Meantime, Nash is doing all right despite the 
fact that he operates a dairy farm with a mini- 
mum outlay in improvements. Last year on of- 
ficial test, his nine cows in milk averaged 709 
Ibs. fat in 12,006 Ibs. milk on twice daily milking 
This year, he is milking 14 head. Five of them 


are two-year-olds; so he expects his butterfat 
average to slip a bit. 

Last year his best record was made by a 10- 
year-old, Ferdinand’s Lilac Rose, that produced 
854 Ibs. fat. On the other end of the string was 
a first lactation heifer that yielded 474 Ibs. fat. 

Despite the fact that Nash is on the sunny side 
of 40, he is no newcomer to the. dairy business. 
He started on his own at age 17 while still a 
high school student in nearby Coos Bay, Oregon 
“The school board had taken over a dairy farm 
on a mortgage foreclosure, and folks weren't ex<—) 
actly standing in line to buy farms in 1930,” he 
relates. “And I guess the board was anxious® 


enough to unload that they turned the place over — 


to me for a $50 down-payment and $50 a mont 
The principal was $15,000.” 

He stuck with the place 13 years and saw the 
day when the mortgage was torn up. Stick-to- 
itiveness, as a matter of fact, is one reason for 
Nash’s ability to get the most out of a cow. He 
guns for records. 


Purebred Jerseys Since 1933 


Although he started with another breed, Nash 
switched and has been a purebred Jersey fan 
since 1933. Incidentally, similar to many other 
dairymen, he has had no formal training in 
dairying beyond four years of 4-H club experi- 
ence. As a youngster his family was prominent 
in the dairy business in Oregon’s Coos County. 
Out of five brothers in the family, two others 
besides Norman keep cows. Dwight runs a string 
of Jerseys in Alaska and Merritt keeps a herd of 
the same breed near (Turn to page 971) 
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THE HOARD’S DAIRYMAN ROUND TABLE......... 


How We Control Mastitis 


Here is what some of the leading dairymen say about 
mastitis. They list the leading causes... 


how it is spread . . . the precautions 
they take . . . and the treatments 


found most effective. 


wur series of articles to 
be discussed by the Hoard’s Dairyman 
Round Table. It concerns one of the 

»st serious problems confronting all dairymen 
ut of the 30 farmer breeders and herd man- 
ers from throughout the United States who 
discuss the ten Round Table subjects, we 
selected seven experienced dairymen to 
their ideas on how mastitis can be 


ERE is the first in 


The herds they represent range in size from 
r. Claire Wemer’s 30-cow Jersey herd in Iowa 
» the Curtiss Candy Company herd in Illinois, 
umbering 523 of all five dairy breeds 

Four of the seven men told us that they have 

scasional outbreaks of mastitis, but have never 
msidered it a serious problem. Two have never 
ad a serious epidemic of mastitis, and one still 
as considerable trouble. This being the case 

believe the following discussion will bring 
ut most of the prevention and control measures, 
nd it is our hope that the experiences of these 
»ven men will be helpful to all of our readers 
In reducing the incidence of mastitis 

1. What do you consider the leading cause of 
mastitis? 

MR. SYLVESTER WEILER, Wisconsin: Bruises, 
improper housing, and poor milking 

MR. K. C. SLY, New York: Injuries and poor 
milking. Lack of bedding is often a leading 
cause 

MR. PAUL 
standing in ponds, 
floors and ground 

MR. DELBERT KINGSTON, Illinois: Improper 
milking, very definitely 

MR. SCOTT MEYER, Missouri: The wrong 
type of udder and careless operation of the 
milker 

MR. CLAIRE WEMER, Iowa: Improper milking 
(machines on too long, not milked out dry, etc.) 

MR. G. FRED WILLIAMS, Kansas: Wish we 
knew what causes recurrence in some of our 
heavy milkers 

2. Do you think mastitie is spread between 
cows. If so, how? 

All agreed that it can be spread between cows 
if sanitary measures are not followed in handling 
the machine and the milkers. 

% Do you believe certain cow families are 
more susceptible to mastitis than others? 

It was generally agreed that cow families with 
pendulous udders are more susceptible than cow 
families with well attached udders. Mr. Meyer 
believes a susceptibility to mastitis is transmit- 
table. Mr. Williams thinks individual cows are 
more susceptible, not necessarily cow families. 

4. What size are your cow stalls? Do you 
think they are large enough? 


Oklahoma Bruises, 
lack of bedding, cold 


HARBER, 
horns 


There was a considerable amount of variation 
in what was considered to be the correct size of 
stall . from 42 inches long, in the case of 
Jerseys and Ayrshires, to 78 inches long in the 
case of Guernseys and Holsteins. 

Harber and Meyer use the loafing barn sys- 
tem and Williams’ Ayrshires are not in stan- 
chions much of the time. 

An average of the size recommended for all 
breeds is contained in Kingston's answer to the 
question in which he stated they like 5 ft. stalls 
for Holsteins and Brown Swiss and 4 x 6 ft. 
stalls for Guernseys, Ayrshires, and Jerseys 

5. What type of bedding do you use? 

Everything from sawdust to poor quality hay 
is used, depending on the availability, but at 
least three prefer a combination of oat straw 
and shavings. In his loafing barn, Meyer has 
found that sawdust gives the bedding more body. 

6. What type of Moor is under your cows? 

All five of the men having stanchion barns 
use concrete, while the two with loafing barns 
have dirt floors. Sylvester Weiler reports that 
at Pabst Farms a rubber covering completely 
covers the concrete floor in their main test barn 
He says it helps to hold the bedding in place and 
certainly helps to protect the udders. 

7. What type floor would you install if you 
were to make a change? 

Weiler says he would put in the rubber cover- 
ing. The others are content with what they 
have in the stanchion barns, providing bedding 
is used liberally. In his loafing barn setup, Meyer 
says that if he were to change, he would put 
about 18 inches of coarse cinders on the dirt 
before starting to build up the bedding, as this 
provides drainage and makes the bedding stay 


Mr. Williams says his floor is made rough and 
he does not have very much trouble with slip- 
ping. Paul Harber uses sand in his milking parlor 
and the other five use coarsely ground lime- 
stone. At Curtiss Candy when lime is not used, 
a barrel of sand is kept for this purpose. Meyer 
adds that coarsely ground agricultural lime not 
only prevents slipping but has a disinfecting ef- 
fect as well. 

9. De you feed grain to cows that are close to 
freshening? 

Each man answered “Yes” to this question. 

10. What mixture do you use? How much do 
you feed? 

WILLIAMS: Bran and ground or rolled oats 
. . . 2 Ibs. per day. 

HARBER: A commercial fitting ration or oats 
and bran . . . up to 10 Ibs. a day, depending on 
fleshing of cow and condition of udder. 





SEE THE NEXT ISSUE for the second 
article in the series by the Hoard’s Dairy- 
man Round Table. The subject will be, 
“How We Handle The Dry Cow.” There 
will be a different group of men discussing 
their individual programs, including Olaf 
Kjome, Minnesota dairyman; Robin Carr, 
Michigan Holstein breeder; and John Abbott, 
of New Hampshire. 











MEYER: We use the regular cow ration of 
corn, oats, bran, and linseed meal until a week 
or ten days before freshening, when we with- 
hold the corn portion of the ration. We feed 8 
ibs. daily. 

KINGSTON: Primarily oats and bran with 
just a little linseed oil meal. We do not feed 
over 3 or 4 pounds per day of this ration 

WEMER: A 12% commercial fitting ration. 
We feed 6 to 8 Ibs. daily up to a day or so be- 
fore we think they will freshen, unless they get 
too much congestion in their udder 

WEILER: Our mixture consists of 600 Ibs. 
rolled oats, 800 ibs. corn and cob meal, 300 Ibs. 
dried brewers grains, 100 Ibs. wheat bran, and 
200 Ibs. soybean oil meal. They are fed accord- 
ing to their individual condition but don’t get 
over 10 Ibs. a day. 

SLY: The mixture consists of 800 Ibs. crimped 
oats, 600 Ibs. bran, 300 lbs. corn meal, 400 Ibs. 
linseed oil meal, 200 Ibs. alfalfa meal, 200 Ibs. 
molasses, 1% steamed bone meal, and 1% salt. 
They get from 6 to 10 Ibs. of this mixture, de- 
pending on their condition. If they are having 
udder trouble, they get mostly bran. Right at 
freshening time many are fed a commercial 
mixture. 

1l. Do you include anything in the ration that 
you believe helps to control mastitis? 

All but three answered “No” to this question. 

HARBER: No, unless it is a low protein, bulky 
diet. 

MEYER: We do think that withholding corn 
for a week or ten days prior to freshening leaves 
the udder in better condition than it would be 
if corn were added. 

KINGSTON: No, but we do take things out 
of the ration when we believe they have a 
tendency to cause mastitis. We feel that a 
heavy corn feed very definitely makes cows 
break down and have mastitis 

12. De you milk cows before freshening as a 
means of controlling mastitis? 

None of them do except Mr. Harber, who sald, 
“Seldom,” and Mr. Wemer, who stated, “We do 
premilk occasionally to ease the udder, especially 
in first calf heifers.” (He didn’t state whether 
or not this specifically helped to control mastitis.) 

18. How do you prepare your cows for milking 
routinely? : 

WILLIAMS: Wash udders with warm water 
containing a disinfectant, then milk out a few 
streams from each quarter before putting on the 
machine. 

MEYER: Individual rags are kept in a warm 
quartenary ammonia solution. We wash each 
cow’s udder and teats and then discard the rag 
for disinfecting by boiling. The strip cup is then 
used to detect any flare-up. 
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NOT PICTURED queues 


G. FRED WILLIAMS owns and manages his 
Kansas farm and has on outstanding herd 
of registered Ayrshires. Active in the Ne- 
tional Ayrshire Association, he is also 
widely known as a cow man and showmon. 


DELBERT ee. ae 
Curtiss Candy Farms Minois. 
herd in his charge coal of 
than 500 cows in the milking 
representing five major dairy 


HARBER: We use hot water to which chlorine 
has been added. Separate paper towels are used 
to wash and another to dry each individual] ud- 
der. The strip cup is used, drawing a squirt 
from each teat. Udder is massaged before ma- 
chine is put on. 

The only variation from these procedures is 
that Claire Wemer feeds each cow before the 
machine is put on. 

14. What is the first, thing to do if abnormal 
milk shows up on the strip cup? 

SLY: Treat the quarter with penicillin within 
30 minutes. 

WILLIAMS: The teat cup is not put on that 
quarter, which is milked out by hand after the 
machine is taken off. After milking the quarter 
a tube of Aureomycin or penicillin is injected 

WEMER: The quarter showing abnormal milk 
is treated at once for 3 or 4 days. The cow is 
milked last. 

WEILER: The cow is milked at the end of the 
line and if the condition of the quarter is doubt- 
ful, we insert 75,000 units of penicillin. 

MEYER: The affected quarter is milked out 
and is then treated with penicillin or Aureomy- 
cin. If the case seems severe, the cow is tied up 
until the condition clears up. If there is a re- 
currence in the same quarter, we then use the 
other treatment. If penicillin is used first, 
Aureomycin is given as the latter treatment, or 
vice versa. 

15. De you machine milk your cows? 

All of these herds are machine milked except 
the McDonald Farms herd, and most of them 
are hand milked. 

16. Do you attempt to milk all cows in the 
same amount of time? 

Everyone answered “No” to this question. 

17. De you machine or hand strip? 

HARBER: Both. Always check udder by hand 
when finished with machine. 

WEILER: Both. If we machine strip, very 
little hand stripping is necessary. 

KINGSTON: We hand strip to be sure the 
milk is completely out of the udder. 

WEMER: Most cows are milked dry with the 
machine, although some are not. We call it 
checking, rather than hand stripping. 

Meyer and Williams machine strip while Sly 
hand strips. 

18. What is your procedure in handling the 
machine between cows? 

MEYER: After the machine is removed from 
the cow the inflations are dipped into a bucket 
of cold water and are then dipped into a solu- 
tion of quartenary ammonia. 

KINGSTON: Machine is dipped into a solu- 
tion of clear, cold water to wash away any milk 
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left in insufflators, then dipped into a warm dis- 
infectant solution and re-dipped in a second 
warm disinfectant solution and finally rinsed in 
a warm water solution and immediately placed 
on the next animal. 

WEILER: We milk each cow as they stand 
in the lineup. We do not dip cups in solution. 

HARBER: We dip it first in a pail of cold 
water, and then in a pail of hot water, chlorine 
added to both pails. 

19. What precautions are taken with a cow 
having mastitis? 

WEILER: In severe cases we give sulfanila- 
mide orally and in every case where a cow has 
had a severe attack, we keep her at the end of 
the line during that lactation. 

HARBER: She is isolated and milked last. 

KINGSTON: She is immediately taken off 
the milking-line and is milked by hand. She is 
then placed under the observation of the veter- 
inarian. 

MEYER: We milk her last and we are careful 
in disinfecting our hands. If we were logical, I 
think we would milk the udder out frequently 
but when one set of men has to do the milking 
and the farming, it just isn't possible. It is one 
of those occupational hazards which we think 
we have to take. 

20. How is the milk disposed of? 

Mr. Williams feeds it to calves and cats while 
Harber feeds it to the hogs. The other men all 
dispose of it by dumping in sewer, etc., the gen- 
eral opinion being that the mastitis milk might 
upset calves’ digestive systems. Some think 
there is a chance of infecting calves with the 
germ. 

21. Have you ever used cows that have been 
chronic mastitis cases as nurse cows? 

Only two of the seven men have. 

WEILER: We have found that the greater 
number of times an udder is milked while in- 
fected, the sooner the udder gets back into nor- 
mal condition. There is a possibility the udder 
will be normal in the next lactation. 

MEYER: Although we don’t normally use 
nurse cows, have done so in several cases where 
the cow was a very highly valued brood cow. 
In some cases we have had good results. 

22. Have you seen more cases of mastitis in 
older or younger cows? 

The group was unanimous in their observation 
that most cases occur in older cows. 

23. Have you noticed that cows sucked as 
calves are more susceptible to mastitis than 
others? 

Opinion was varied, but most of the men 
didn't think so, 


since 1920. The McDoneld herd is 
known throughout the entire United 


24. Do you eliminate cows that have chro 
mastitis from your herd? 

Practically all seven said, “Yes,” unless 
was a particularly valuable brood cow. 

25. What percentage of the chronic cases 
you think normally clear up following the 
period? 

SLY: If properly treated, we clear up 65% 
the cases. 

WILLIAMS: We've had a number of co 
that dry up with bad cases of mastitis 
seemed to be all right for several lactatio 
later. The percentage, however, is small. 

WEMER: A high percentage if treated w 
dry. 

KINGSTON: A very high percentage, if ad 
quate treatment is followed during the dry p 
riod. 

MEYER: Our experience is that between oi 
fourth and one-third of the cows with chro 
mastitis are cleared up at subsequent freshe 
ings. 

WEILER: 90%. 

HARBER: Very few chronic cases ever clear 
up completely. 

26. What is the most important single factor 
in mastitis control in your herd? 

WEMER: Fast and regular milking. 

SLY: Cleanliness .. . Cows with well attached 
udders that are kept clean will have a minimum 
of mastitis if milked with common sense 

WEILER: If good housing and milking at 
regular intervals are combined with fast milking, 
which includes removing the machire as soon 
as the milk flow ceases, we believe mastitis can 
be kept down to where it is a minor problem. 

WILLIAMS: Treating immediately when any 
symptoms appear. 

KINGSTON: The most important factor is 
following the proper procedure of milking, strict 
sanitation measures, Keeping the animals out of 
drafts. In other words, just following good herd 
management. 

HARBER: Preparation of cow for machine, 
use of strip cup, fast milking. 

MEYER: Have the right kind of udders and 
then have intelligent machine operators. Hav- 
ing an entire herd of good udders is the thing 
that we all aspire to and yet very few of us 
haves For that reason we think the most im- 
portant single factor in mastitis control that is 
in the control of the herd owner, is to have 
careful machine operators who watch each cow 
carefully; know each cow and her response to 
the machine; and then get the machine off the 
cow just the very moment she is milked out. 

THE END 
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Why Build A New Barn 


when you can cut labor in your present barn 


i 


i 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


2 reply to Frank Kranick’s “Barn 

the Future” article in the October 10 
Hoard’s Dairyman. Mr. Kranick 
nged” agricultural engineers to meet and 

ve this problem of high cost farm structures 
h carry with them a perennial heavy labor 


issue of 


rl problem is an important one and needs 
sOiving. However, it can't be solved by a “barn 
wf the future” that excites interest and admira- 
tion—but also quickly cools the enthusiasm of 
any dairyman who tries to translate it into 

f new construction cost. 
Far most ten years now, agricultural en- 
neers have worked to develop interest in new 
lifferent types of cattle housing. But de- 
all of the effort devoted to improving the 
in housing type of operation, less than 
cent of all farmer: (in Wisconsin, at least) 
been enough impressed to abandon their 
stanchion-type operation. The rea- 
Such a change usually means 
ground up with a completely dif- 
of buildings. After weighing possible 
igainst investment costs, most farm- 
against making any such radica] change 
| at, from the outside, the real 
the future” will look much like the 
today. The real key to the 
jes INSIDE the barn. An amazing re- 
in time and labor can be effected 
rough step-by-step changes on the inside of 
onventional stanchion-type barns changes 
the same kind of planning technique 
und skill which has made the production lines 
American industry the most efficient in the 

d 


ventiona 
is obvious 


tarting [ror 


harr Oks 


which use 


Farmers gave us these ideas . . . 
It was with such a thought in mind that the 
nsin Electric Power Company developed its 
odel of an electric farm. The original idea for 
mod vas first conceived when it was noted 


The euther displays his miniature, lober-seving mode! dairy farm. 


Put elevators and conveyors to work for you if you 
desire to take the heavy labor out of dairy farming. 


how many excellent homemade ideas were al- 
ready being used by farmers to make back- 
breaking farm chores easier and less time-con- 
suming. The best and most commercially prac- 
tical of these ideas were incorporated into this 
electric farm model which demonstrates the time 
and labor-saving benefits of sound production 
methods on an average farm 

By giving you an overall “bird's-eye” view of 
all of the production processes on an average 
farm, the model enables you to evaluate each 
process in terms of your own buildings and 
equipment—to see quickly how your facilities 
could be rearranged or remodeled to follow the 
efficient practices demonstrated in the model 

In planning the model, an attempt was made 
to provide the same sort of labor-saving effi- 
ciency demonstrated on the production. lines of 
industry. The most important factor is the ar- 
rangement of equipment, especially that used 
for handling and processing all types of feed 
and forage 

Although many individual portable units for 
one or another of the feed and forage handling 
jobs are now on the market, most of them re- 
quire continual moving from place to place to 
do the particular job needed at a particular time 
Very often the farmer devotes more time and 
labor to moving the machines than in moving 
the crops 

During the past three years more than 300,- 
000 people have seen the mode] farm in opera- 
tion. Heralded by the appropriate musical in- 
troduction, “How Ya Gonna Keep ‘Em Down On 
The Farm,” this entertaining and instructive ex- 
hibit clearly demonstrates how, without the use 
of helper or pitchfork, the average farmer can 
route hay, straw, ensilage, corn and small grains 
from the field to their proper places in the barn, 
silo, or feed bins. 

The same equipment can be used for all feed 
and forage handling chores. A single elevating 
system replaces the portable elevator, grain blow- 
er, and chopped hay or forage blower. 


The same kind of savings is also demon- 
strated in the equipment used for handling and 
storing grains. The feed processing room is so 
arranged that grains can be moved and processed 
with small power units. Bins are located so that 
grains can be moved automatically from one 
to another. Grain is always ground fresh and 
mixing is handled by a blender which accurately 
measures the correct amount of feed and con- 
centrate as they flow into the grinder 

A crop handling and processing system like 
the one demonstrated in the model is a sound 
investment and is one answe? to the problem 
posed by Mr. Kranick in his recent article. Most 
farm buildings can be remodeled to include time- 
saving and profit-making equipment of this type. 
A completely new installation costs very little 
more (and cften less) than the expensive port- 
able equipment it replaces. 

See how this system works by following the 
path of feed and forage, as we describe just how 
it is handled by the various pieces of automatic 
equipment designated on the above sketch 


Handling hay and straw .. . 


Using a field chopper, tractor, and self-unload- 
ing wagon, one man cuts and loads hay—un- 
loads it into the unloading pit. The electric ele- 
vator takes it into the barn—deposits it on the 
conveyor which delivers it to the fan-type dis- 
tributor placed at the end of the conveyor 

The conveyor is mounted on a hay track so 
that it can be moved to deliver hay or feed to 
any location in the barn. The spreader can be 
placed at either end of the reversible conveyor. 
Hay or chopped straw is spread evenly over the 
mow floor so that drying can be completed in 
the shortest period of time 

Once such equipment is installed it is always 
ready for instant use. No matter how small the 
job is or how many times it has to be done, 
there is no need for moving and setting up 
blower equipment every time feed or bedding 
must be placed in the barn, silo, or grain bins. 
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All of the equipment runs with small power 
units as compared with the large unit needed 
for the conventional blower method. 


++... silage 


When the equipment is used to put chopped 
grass or corn into the silo, the long conveyor is 
moved on the hay track to a position where it 
deposits the material on to the short reversible 
conveyor which carries it directly into the silo. 

The popular trend toward grass land farming 
makes this easy method of putting chopped hay 
or corn into the silo especially attractive. It is 
so easy to do that it often results in the saving 
of several loads of wet hay that might otherwise 
have been left in the field because of the work 
required to put it into the silo by other meth- 
ods. The system also makes the job of refilling 
the silo after settling an easy matter. 


«+++ small grains and corn 


At harvest time, the system can be used to 
advantage for storing large quantities of small 
grains. After being threshed or combined, the 
grains are carried up the elevator to the con- 
veyor which deposits them on the short conveyor 
so that they flow into the funnel spout above 
the grain bins. This spout can be directed into 
any one of the four bins by means of a handle 
on the revolving blower pipe located in the 
processing room below. 

When small quantities of grain or concen- 
trates are stored, they can be placed in the bins 
by a method more fully described later in this 
article. 

When ear corn is husked in the field, it can 
be placed into the corn crib with the same ele- 
vating equipment. The farmer simply closes the 
small spout gate so that corn flows directly into 
the center of the crib. 


Feed processing room ... 


There are many advantages of using a feed 
processing room such as demonstrated in the 
model. Although it is necessary that the build- 
ing be strong enough to carry the weight of the 
grain and metal storage bins, the advantages 
more than outweigh the cost of construction and 
remodeling. 

With a processing room directly below storage 
bins, there is no longer any need to shovel or 
handle grains. They can be moved automatically. 
By placing a spout from one of the bins so the 
grain flows down into the small grain blower, 
or into the fanning mill hopper, the grain can 
be cleaned and moved to any of the other bins 
by means of a revolving blower pipe. 

The small corn sheller or crusher is fed with a 
small drag feed. When the corn is shelled or 


ae 


crushed, it flows into the same grain blower and 
is elevated to any one of the grain bins. Con- 
centrates or small quantities of grains can be 
elevated to any of the bins with the grain 
blower. 

Spouts from each of the bins are placed into the 
grain blender on top of the feed grinder. The 
blender is easily adjusted so as to accurately 
measure correct proportions of each of the grains 
as they are fed into the grinder. The grinder is 
operated with a timer switch and it usually 
takes about 20 minutes to grind enouzh ration 
for the single feeding of an average herd. The 
feed cart is placed right under the feed grinder 
so that the ground ration falls into the cart 
ready for the next feeding. 


Mow hay drying . . 
Another great advantage of an elevating sys- 
tem such as this is the ease with which hay, 


partially dried in the field, can be spread over 


the duct system for complete drying with a 
mow hay dryer. Increased use of field choppers 
has made mow hay drying more and more of a 
necessity. If hay is allowed to dry in the field 
until it can be safely stored in the barn, there 
is a considerable loss of leaves. That is why so 
many farmers have turned to mow hay drying. 

The system can also be used easily and eco- 
nomically in the corn drying process. One way 
is to connect the hay dryer tunnel to the cen- 
ter duct in the corn crib so air can be forced 
out through the ear corn. 

Another convenient way is to use the equip- 
ment to shell corn and elevate it into one of 
the metal bins for storage. Since the bins are 
located directly over the feed processing room, 
it is a simple matter to complete the drying op- 
eration by automatically moving shelled corn 
from one bin to another. 

Such an arrangement is also handy for dry- 
ing grain or removing green weed seeds from 
the grain. The grain can be routed automatical- 
ly fromm the bin to flow over the fanning mill 
and then elevated into another bin. 

Although the feed and forage handling and 
processing system is the principal feature of the 
model farm, many other electrical work-saving 
units are displayed and demonstrated. The farm 
home is complete with television set, range, re- 
frigerator, electric dishwasher and disposal, auto- 
matic clothes washer and dryer, ironer, water 
heater, etc 

The chicken house and the hog house include 
ventilators, water warmers, heat lamps, and 
brooders. The farm work shop has a table saw, 
power drill, lathe, air compressor, and welder. 
The milk house features a space heater, milk 
cooler, water heater, and ventilator. Besides the 
feed and forage handling equipment, the barn 
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includes a ventilator, milkers, cow trainer, 
cleaner, cow sprayer and mow hay finisher. All 


and labor costs 
plete housing, storage, 
for the modernization 
equipment. 
We believe that careful thought and —_ 


believe that the average farm is ready for com- 
plete mechanization and that in the not-too-dis- 
tant -future there will be many “barns of the 
future.” We believe, however, that they will 
only be so on the inside—where the 
planned efficiency of modern electrical equip- 
ment provides the farmer with a farm factory 
which duplicates the assembly line efficiency 
and productive capacity of modern industry. 
An incident that we like most to remember 
of all those which are associated with our model 
farm, occurred when a farmer came back to 
the exhibit the day after witnessing the demon- 
stration along with his sturdy 4-H son. The 
farmer sought out the demonstrator and said, 
“I want to shake your hand and thank you for 
helping Tom to make up his mind After seeing 
your kind of farming, he has decided that he 
wants to be a farmer for sure!” Incidents of 
this kind continue to provide us with evidence 
that the kind of farming demonstrated in our 
model farm is a practical answer to “How Ya 
Gonna Keep "Em Down On The Farm!” 
THE END 
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In the center, Mr. ond Mrs. Cherles V. 
N. Devis. On their left, their daughter, 
Blanche, her husband, J. Warren Mathers, 
ond their child. On their right, son 
William, his wife ond their three children. 


New Jersey Family...... 
..... suecessful Dairymen 


Here's a couple that worked out an 
‘arrangement that kept the family on 


ithe farm it is paying dividends. 


by Allen N. Crisdey 


} MONG te fertile fields of Somerset County 
New Jersey, there flourishes a most suc- 


cessful farm family partnership. It is head- 
arles V. N. Davis whe 


Mr. and Mrs. Ct 
ribute all of their 


attrit extraordinary at 
$ the wonders of the dairy cow 
ays, “We work the land and milk 
cows feed the land and the land 
vs, that's all there is to it.” 

s, however appreciate 
nee of land in connection with good 
now that there are such factors as 
od judgment, family interest, a.od 

ust plain good luck involved in 
really great herd. And 
story s one of developing the 
he oung folks home on the 
building a great herd 

f production records, pure 
I believe it 
Hoard's 


much we 


ot every 


type classifications 
readers of 


rest to 


HIR production averages for 


Lbs Test, 
milk % 


Fed Cornstalks to Cows 


ro when the farm 
Wm. H. V 
says, “we sold the 
cows cornstalks.” 
lid the methods and 
Forty-seven years 


father 


é age, purchased his 
cow for $150. His father 
purchased it and earned 


he married Harriet Ap- 


plegate, by which time he had managed to ac- 
quire six registered Holsteins. In April of that 
same year he rented the farm from his father 
‘From then on,” he says, “we were strictly on 
our own.” 

Looking back from the vantage point of one of 
the most prominent dairymen in New Jersey to- 
day, Mr. Davis says the most important thing he 
ever did was to set married and the best invest- 
ment he ever made was when he joined the cow 
testing association No greater contribution to 
the success of American agriculture and our 
iarm life has been made by anyone than the 
womenfolk on our farms,” says Mr. Davis 


Hard Going With Mortgage and Mastitis 


When Charles and Harriet finally took over 
the farm there was a large mortgage on it. The 
going was hard. An attack of acute mastitis 
forced them to send twelve cows to the butcher 
There were troubles with abortion and tubercu- 
losis. “Gradually,” Mr. Davis says, “we learned 
the lesson that we should raise all of our own 
replacements and have followed that practice for 
many years. Today we rarely have mastitis trou- 
bles and our herd is accredited for TB and certi- 
fied free of abortion.” 

In 1927 the first Somerset County Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association was formed with Mr 
Davis as president, which position he held for the 
following 21 years. At the end of the first year 
his herd averaged 8,650 Ibs. milk, 3.44% test, 


and 332 Ibs. fat. In fact it was five years later 
before his herd exceeded 350 Ibs. For many re- 
cent years it has averaged well above 400 Ibs 
fat and his fifty-cow average for 1950 was 457 
Ibs. with 3.8% test. His cows are never milked 
more than twice daily 


Sen and Son-in-Law Partners 


Probably no other one thing has done more to 
cement family ties and thus provide the back- 
ground for continued success than the family 
partnership agreement. This consists of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Davis as party of the first part, 
their 32-year-old son, Wm. H. V. Davis and their 
27-year-old son-in-law, J. Warren Mathers, as 
parties of the second and third parts 

They all share equally in the planning and 
management, the boys furnish the labor and all 
three partners share equally the other expenses 
and profits. Each partner some of the 
cattle individually yet they all share equally the 
proceeds of the milk. Sales of breeding stock 
are distributed according to the owner of the 
animals. The senior partner owns the farm and 
equipment for which no use made, 
which gives the junior partners a real opportu- 
nity to get along well financially 


owns 


harge is 


Follow Definite Breeding Program 


It is true that a farmer can “breed up” a herd 
of low grade cattle to the point where they should 
produce as much as (Turn t 


page 972) 


Port of the Dovis Holstein herd is shown on posture. The buildings can be seen in the backgreund. 
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“OUR NEW HOLLAND'77" 


time in the field- 
money all around!" 


says WILLIAM G. FOX, Wm. G. Fox & Sons Dairy Farm, 
R. BR. 1, Guilford, Indiana 


ITs, 
14 
7 


he 


* 





“Dairy farming is our business,” says 
Mr. Fox, “and naturally the element 
of time enters into any well organized 
business. Our New Holland “77” saves 
us valuable time by baling our hay 
fast, the minute it’s cured and ready 
in the field. 

“We especially like the way our 
New Holland picks up the hay clean 
and gently so that the greatest amount 
of nutritious leaves are kept in the 
bales. And the firm, neatly sliced 
bales make it faster and easier to feed 
our dairy herd. 

“We’re proud of our New Holland 
“77” baler. It’s a big time, money 
and labor saver and a very definite 
asset to our dairy farm business.” 





With a New Holland “77” you can package up to © 


10 tons an hour of high quaiity feed in firm, tight bales. 


If you're thinking of buying a baler, just consider these facts: 


1. HIGH CAPACcITY—When your hay is 
ready, you want it baled fast—before 
rain or a few too many hours of sun 
can spoil it. The “77” is fast. It can 
bale up to 10 tons an hour! No other 
baler can match that capacity. 


2. LOW MAINTENANCE—The ‘77’ is 
ruggedly built and designed with 20% 
fewer parts. This means longer wear 
and lower replacement costs. A survey 
of 500 ““77” owners showed repairs and 
maintenance that averaged only $21.40 
for an entire season. 


3. Better HAY—The greatest feed value 
of hay lies in the protein-rich leaves 
and blossoms. The gentle baling action 


of the ‘“77” saves more of these leaves 
and blossoms—this can mean up to 
50% higher feed value for your stock. 


4. exPerience—New Holland pioneered 
the automatic twine-tie baler over ten 
years ago. No other manufacturer has 
had as long or as much experience with 
automatic pick-up balers. Today, New 
Holland is the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of one-man, pick-up balers, 


If you’ve had weather worries with 
your haying during the past season—if 
you need a dependable, high-capacity 
baler, look ahead to the coming season 
now. See the “77” at your dealer’s! 


First i 
iy New Honran 60.22: 
NEW HOLLAND MACHINE COMPANY, New Holland, Pa. A Subsidiary of The Sperry Corporation 
Minneapolis - Des Moines - Kansas City - Brantford, Ontario 




















AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO 








ale. Say “Merry Christmas” by 


giving Prince Albert to your pipe- 


smoking friends and “roll-your- 
With Prince Albert, “The 
bite’s out, the pleasure’s in!” The 


owners. 


choice tobacco is specially treated 
to insure against tongue bite! 

The big one-pound tin is color- 
fully gift-packed, ready to give... 
with a built-in gift card on top! 


“The National Joy Smoke 








MILK RECORD SHEETS - HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard’s Ociryman milk record 


sheets ond herd books 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Send for samples .. . 


No obligation 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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why don’t we 
Grow More Alfalfa Seed? 


states have attempted to grow 
alfalfa seed with indifferent 
success. Faced with a short supply 
of northern grown seed and high 
seed prices, many more are asking 
why they cannot produce their own 


Fetes in the northern dairy 


Seed supplies of adapted varieties 
were adequate when the acre- 
age was small and during those 
years when alfalfa was left for long 
periods in the rotation. When the 
disease, alfalfa wilt, became wide- 
spread, stands were broken up 
oftener. With more acres seeded, 
the seed supply soon became inade- 
quate. Why then do we not produce 
more alfalfa seed so that a local 
supply of adapted seed would be 
available? 

One problem faced in growing al- 
falfa seed lies in the makeup cf the 
flower. Though smaller it is very 
similar in looks to a pea, field bean, 
or soybean flower. They are all le- 
guminous plants but alfalfa is the 
only one of the group that is insect- 
pollinated and also 80-90 per cent 
cross pollinated. 


The alfalfa flower must “trip” .. . 


The flower of alfalfa must “trip” 
or snap open before pollination takes 
place and this “tripping” is largely 
done by wild bees such as the bum- 
blebee or leaf cutter bee. Field 
beans and soybeans are “self” polli- 
nated, the flowers do not “trip”, and 
insects are not necessary for polli- 
nation. Sweet clover, white clover, 
and alsike clover are effectively pol- 
linated by honeybees, whereas al- 
falfa in the more humid areas is in- 
frequently “tripped” and pollinated. 

Studies have shown that nectar 
collecting honeybees seldom trip 
more than 2 per cent of the flowers. 
Pollen collecting honeybees will trip 
the flowers but alfalfa is an unat- 
tractive pollen source. Only rarely 
do the pollen collecting honeybees 
work alfalfa except in the irrigated 
west where competing sources of 
pollen are few. Seeing a lot of hon- 
eybees in a field does not necessarily 
mean that they are tripping the 
flowers. 


Warm weather helps . . . 


An alfalfa flower is much more 
resistant to “tripping” than are most 
of the other insect pollinated forage 
legumes. Bright, sunny, warm days 
seem to make “tripping” much easi- 
er for the wild bees. Very little 
tripping or pollination takes place 
in cool, moist weather. If you hold 
a lighted cigarette or pipe in close 
contact with alfalfa flowers in full 
bloom, you can watch the flowers 
trip or snap open. 

In the Middle West, weather is 
frequently cool and moist when al- 
falfa is in bloom. Under such con- 
ditions, there is very little bee ac- 
tivity noticeable and very few flow- 
ers are tripped by insect activity. 

The first set of blooms on alfalfa 
may strip off and new blooms come 
on later when the weather is more 
favorable for insect activity. Some 
of the best seed crops in Michigan 
have come from such fields where 
the first crop of blooms all fell off 
and were replaced by a second set 
of blossoms about 2 weeks later. 


by C. M. Harrison 


The bloom of alfalfa must coincide 
with the peak of wild bee popula- 
tions and both must come when 
weather conditions are favorable for 
wild bee activity in order to get 
good pollination and seed set. Sec- 
ond cuttings may be more desirable 
than first, provided the seed crop 
will mature before frost or before 
wet fall weather makes harvesting 
almost impossible. 

Very little is known about nesting 
sites and life histories of the wild 
bees necessary to alfalfa pollination 
in the Midwest. These bees gener- 
ally nest in fence rows, along grassy 
ditch banks, and other uncultivated 
grassy areas, and in old logs and 
hollow stems such as elder and 
sumac 

Cleaning up fence rows and ditch- 
banks and cutting off ll brushy 
areas along streams and banks may 
entirely discourage the wild bees by 
destroying their habitat 

Until more is known about these 
wild bees, we may have to put up 
with small or erratic seed crops 
particularly in some areas. All that 
is known for certain is that these 
wild bees are the most efficient pol- 
linators of the insects found in an 
alfalfa field 

Occasionally, a locality has a good 
alfalfa seed crop which may point 
toward a good wintering season for 
the wild bees or an increase in local 
bee populations. It seems that get- 
ting rid of harmful insects which 
feed on alfalfa leaves and flowers 
will be of little help in getting a 
seed crop if the beneficial insects, 
which are necessary to tripping and 
pollination, are absent 

In the meantime, most of the seed 
produced in this state (Michigan) 
comes from the sparser settled areas 
where wild land and brushy, grassy 
areas are still abundant. This may 
be caused by a higher population of 
wild bees, a smaller acreage of al- 
falfa, or more alfalfa set aside for 
seed 


Set aside small acreages . . . 

More would be produced if 
small a wider spread 
area were left as seed fields. Cut- 
ting or pasturing all of the acreage 
leaves little chance even for an oc- 
casional crop or a good seed 
crop during a year when the polli- 
nating insects are numerous and 
widespread 

If we followed the same practices 
with red clover that we do with 
alfalfa, not much red clover seed 
would be harvested. Fortunately, 
for seed purposes the second cutting 
of red clover frequently is too low 
in yield or too short to harvest as a 
forage crop and is consequently left 
for seed It does set seed better 
and oftener than alfalfa, but an 
acre or two of alfalfa set aside on 
more farms would mean a far great- 
er supply of alfalfa seed adapted to 
the area where grown and locally 
available as seed 

Why not leave an acre or two of 
alfalfa for seed each year? If seed 
sets on the plants, plan to do as 
good a job harvesting as possible. 
The crop makes an excellent green 
manure crop if left on the land even 
though no seed is produced. 


sec d 
acreages over 


seed 
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(Continuation of standard equipment and trim 
iMustrated is dependent on availability of material) 





Cut your hauling cosi?s with 


CHEVROLET 


\ie Ss 
ais oe : 
The ball-gear steering on Chevrolet trucks is ; RUCKS 
almost frictioniess—bringing remarkable ease of 


control to even the heaviest models. It's a feature 
you'll especially appreciate in heavy troffic. 


Chevrolet Advance-Design trucks are built to save you money all the way. 
Their super-efficient valve-in-head engines get all the usable power from 
every drop of gas ... and to match their power, Chevrolet trucks have the 
strength and stamina for the long, hard pull. Frames ore extra strong ..: 
springs and axles have extra capacity ... brakes are of improved 








design for greater safety and longer life . . . rugged all-steel cabs give 
Chevrolet trucks are famous for operating 
economy on all kinds of jobs. High efficiency extra room and solid comfort. These are the trucks that are right for you 
valve-in-head engines cut gas and oil costs to a 


minimum . . . save their owners money every mile. —right for your hauling job. See them at your Chevrolet dealer's. Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan 


__ |) 
MTTAT aw 


Chevrolet is America’s lowest priced truck line, —_ . 
And as America’s most popular trucks, Chev- MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE 


rolets traditionally have greater trade-in valve THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
than other trucks of comparable specifications, 


Check Chevrolet’s Advance-Design Features: two Great VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES—-the 105-h.p. Loadmaster or the 92-h.p. Theift- 

master—give more power per gallon, lower cost per load « POWER-JET CARBURETOR—smooth, quick acceleration « DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH—easy-action 

engagement « SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSIONS—fast, smooth shifting « HYPOID REAR AXLES—dependability and long life + NEW TORQUE-ACTION BRAKES 

—on light-duty models « PROVED DEPENDABLE DOUBLE-ARTICULATED BRAKES—on medium-duty models « NEW TWIN-ACTION REAR BRAKES—on heavy-duty 

models « NEW DUAL-SHOE PARKING BRAKE—on heavy-duty models « NEW CAB SEAT—complete riding comfort + NEW VENTIPANES—improved ventilation 

+ WIDE-BASE WHEELS—increased tire mileage « BALL-GEAR STEERING—easier handling + UNIT-DESIGN BODIES—better construction « ADVANCE-DESIGN 
STYLING—increased comfort, mod . 


rr 
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Roughages must be completely 
broken down in the rumen if 
all of their potential is to be 
used.eThe millions of micro- 
rganisms in the rumen do this 
»b—if properly stimuloted. 
Arcody Sweet Mixing Feed 
gives your cows o tasty, en- 
ergy producing supplement 
ond it feeds the micro-organ- 
sms in the rumen 


attle have been carried 

igh a winter on a ration 

f supplemented corncobs in 

ecent experiments at Purdue 

University. Arcady Sweet Mix- 

g Feed was a vital port of 
the supplement ration! 


You can take your dry stock wit 


through the winter cheaply 
and in good health on a rough- 
age feeding progrom. 


You can also get all of the 
power from the good rough- 
ages you feed your milking 
herd by supplementing 
them with Arcady Sweet Mix- 
ing Feed. 


cr ALL 


THE 


from roughage feeds 


ee ; . 
CEs 
2 ese Ges Ree atk. Tied 


SWEET MIXING FEED 


See your local 
Arcady dealer for 
full facts obout 
Arcady Sweet 
Mixing Feed. 


ARCADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY 


223 West Jockson Sovleverd * 


Chicago 6, Iilinois 


A feed and feeding — for every form need 





Lotomiu 


Compressed, Mineralized 


SALT 


The Rotomin block is composed of SALT, the 
right proportion of TRACE MINERALS and the 
important addition of CALCIUM, PHOSPHORUS 
and DEXTROSE. These proven valuable ingre- 
dients plus salt—nature's offering for better 
digestion, better appetite and food assimilation 
—should be freely available, on the job, day 
in and day out, the year round. Roto’s is the 
only method that will do the job WITHOUT 


WASTE of precious minerals. 





FOR ALL LIVESTOCK 
No Work, No Waste 


Always Accessible 
Lasts for Months 


10 tb. blocks also in lich 


Sulphurized 











ROTO SALT CO. 


UNION SPRINGS, N.Y. 


Rete’s fomeus 
tacle allows 
rotate os used, 


Patented Sanitary Re* ‘ 


potented sonitery recep- 


compressed block te 


right down te the last 
Over @ million in daily use. See 
: * 

Plain, lodized, your dealer, or write us for special 
folder ond prices today 


MAKERS OF 
RESSED SALT 


INCE 1903 


Almost GONE 
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The Dairy Farm Shop 





An ELEVATOR to use with 
bottom-type 
self-unloading silos 


by Albert S. Mowery 


unloading silo complete, such 
as the Harvestore, one needs 
a simple elevator similar to the one 
shown here. Elevators similar to 
this may be purchased or they can 


(shafting, chain, 
regular lumber, 
scrap iron. 

The elevator should be about six 
to eight feet in length depending 
upon the height of the silage cart. 
It should be long enough to extend 
well above the feed cart and yet 
not be set at an angle greater than 
45 degrees. If space at the silo per- 
mits, one may wish to construct a 
longer elevator of this type powered 
with a separate motor, i/4 or 1/3 
hp, and use it to elevate feed bags, 


eo MAKE the bottom-type self- 


| bales, and similar material to limit- 


ed heights. The chain should travel 
about 75 to 100 feet per minute. 
The sprocket at both ends should 
be either eight or nine tooth for 
number 45 chain. Number 55 chain 
of course will work on the same 
sprockets. Shafting, corresponding in 
size to the bore of the sprocket, 
should be used as the bearings can 
easily be made to suit. All four 
sprockets should be fastened to the 
shafting with set screws which fit 
into a flat surface on the shaft. 
This flat surface, which can be filed 
or ground into the shaft, will make 
it easy to remove the sprockets and 


| at the same time prevent slippage. 


Elevator to fill feed carts when using 
bottom -type self -unloeding silos. 


The shaft, which is extending from 
the bottom of this elevator, is for 
the purpose of mounting a “V” pul- 
ley or sprocket, which can be pow- 
ered from the conventional bottom- 
type silage unloader. However, a 
jacket shaft or gear reducer may 
be added so as to use a separate 
motor to power the elevator 

Either number 45 or 55 steel or 
malleable iron hooked-link can be 
used successfully. The special at- 
tachment links as shown makes it 
easy to attach the hardwood flights. 
These flights should be one inch 
thick and about two inches high 

A simple, adjustable, hardwood 
bearing as shown should be used at 
the idler end of the elevator. The 
sideboards in the elevaior should be 
slotted to allow for necessary ad- 
justment. The adjustment is made 
by merely turning the nut on the 
threaded 3/8-inch rod, which slips 
through the angle iron cleat. The 
bearings should be made of good, 
dry hardwood such as maple and 
soaked in crankcase oil with graph- 
ite. The hole in the bearing should 
be about 1/16 inch larger than the 
shaft to prevent binding in case the 
moisture content of the wooden 
bearing changes 





Odds Are Heavy 


The odds are pretty heavily 
against you if you have a cow with 
a 500-pound fat record and are look- 
ing for a*herd sire to improve the 
production of her daughters. 

That's one finding from a Uni- 
versity of Illinois study of 1,577 
dairy sires proved in Illinois dairy 
herd improvement association herds 
during the past 14 years. 

J. G. Cash, College of Agriculture 
dairyman, says the study shows that 
as the production of the dams in- 
creases, it becomes harder to locate 
a sire that can increase the pro- 
duction of their daughters. 

If you pick a herd sire as the av- 


erage DHIA member does, the odds 
of getting a sire inat will improve 
production are: 

7 to 1 if the dams give less than 
300 Ibs fat. 

3 to 2 if the dams give from 351 
to 400 Ibs. fat. 

1 to 1 if the dams give from 401 
to 450 Ibs. fat. 

1 to 2 if the dams give from 451 
to 500 Ibs. fat 

1 to 10 if the dams 
500 ibs. fat 

Cash says the odds on improv- 
ing production above 500 Ibs. are 
challenging. But they're not impos- 
sible Some dairymen have raised 
even a 500-pound average by careful 
sire selection. It can be done 


give more than 
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HERE’S a whale of a difference 

between a GMC built-for-the-farm 
truck and others—a fact more and more 
farmers are recognizing every day. 


You appreciate it most this time of year, 
when earth and weather get together 
to make a mess of things. You never 
have to hesitate about turning your 
GMC off the hard road — it’s always 
ready to plow through the iciest, mud- 
diest field chores you call upon it to do! 


Reasons for this you can see right off. 
Watch a GMC working its way along 
snowy farm lanes, hauling wood or 


feed, or toting some heavy gear over to 
the pump house. The way that axle 





farm 


packs the power—gets a move on—you 
know a GMC commands more “go” 
than any other ,- to 2-tonner made. 


For a farm-proved GMC gives you an 
engine untopped in its class—yoked to 
a chassis built country-style! Long on 
power and strong at the clutch, with 
plenty of brawn between bumper and 
tail gate. 

Only one soft spot: the deep-seated 
comfort you find in a GMC’s Weather- 
sealed “Six-Footer” Cab. Climb in. 
See for yourself—at your GMC 
dealer's today! 


GMC Truck & Coach Division 
of General Motors 





$k1IDOID —Loed of hog profits wiped 
out in split-seconds by skidding oa icy 
road hidden by snow. Use Weed Tire 
Chains and drive carefully. 


STUCK—Truck without chains stuck ia 
a drift. Car without chains tried to go 
around it and got stuck, too. Both would 
have kept going with Weed Tire Chains, 


f'S-4ASY to put on chains with Weed 
Zip-Oa Tire Chain Appliers. Keep s 
pair bendy. 


. In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
COMPANY, INC. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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When Farm or Personal Property Is Sold 


| ANY questions have been 
M asked on figuring income tax 
when a farm is sold. There 

is also great confusion when per- 
sonal property such as livestock, 
equipment, and feed crops are sold 
at public auction or otherwise 

The big problem at this time is 
to figure the gain or loss that may 
occur in the difference between the 
purchase price and the sale price of 
the farm and the personal property. 
It is not as simple at it looks 

The new act of 1951 changes some 
of the procedure used in former 
years. The way of treating unhar- 
vested crops and gain on the farm 
residence benefits the taxpayer. If 
one can qualify for the installment 
plan of payment, there is additional 
saving on income tax payments on 
the gains realized 

Let us assume a 160-acre farm 
was purchased March 1, 1931, for 
$16,000. It was sold September 1, 
1951, for $35,000 including unhar- 
vested crops. The livestock, equip- 
ment, and harvested crops were sold 
at auction 


Breakdown of Purchase Price And 
New Capital Investments Added 


The purchase price of $16,000 
must be allocated to land, house, 
other buildings, and other improve- 
ments. That part of the purchase 
price allotted to buildings (other 
than the and 
ments can be recovered through de- 
preciation new 
additions to the 
these items should 
showing date 
mated years of to get at 
the depreciation The to- 
tal amount of this depreciation sinc: 
the purchase was made is now add- 
ed to the sale price. Depreciation is 
not allowed on land or dwelling 
house 

The New Act of 1951 provides 
that the value all “ated to the un- 
harvested crops shali be treated the 
the land subject to capital 
Section 117(j) The cash 
growing the unharvested 
should be added to the cost 
of the farm. (See article in Novem- 
ber 25 issue.) The sale of any har- 
vested crops will be treated as ordi- 
and taxable 100 per 


residence improve- 
with all 

Each of 
been listed 
cost, esti- 


together 
property 
have 


of purchase 
useful life 


allowable 


Same as 
gains in 
cost of 
crops 


nary income 


cent. 


vate 
Items Acquired Cost 
160 acres of land 
Dwelling | se 
Barn . 
Machine shed 
New house 
Hay shed 
wanary 
New silo 
Barn .implements 
Electric system (barn) 
Electric system (house) 
Bathroom 
Unharvested crops 
Estimated cash cost 
growing the nharvest 


ed crops 


Total $23,500 
Gain on farm including unh: 
Gain on farm residence 


Total gain 
Taxable gain 53O pe 


cent 








EXAMPLE OF INFORMATION NEEDED 


Estimated 
Years of 
Life 


vested crops 


by |. F. Hall 


Purchase of Another Residence 


Assuming that the taxpayer buys 
another residence for $5,900 or more 
than the selling price of the old resi- 
dence, the gain on the old farm 
residence does not enter into the 
gain of the farm sale. 


Installment Sale 


It is very common when a farm 
is sold to take a down payment and 
a mortgage for the remainder. Pay- 
ments are then made at specified 
intervals. If 30 per cent or less of 
the purchase price is paid down plus 
any installments during that taxable 
year, this sale can qualify on the 
installment plan. 

The taxpayer may save some on 
total income taxes paid as income 
for only that proportion of the in- 
stallment payments actually re- 
ceived the year reported. It is 
advisable to see some competent tax 
authority if your farm sale will 
qualify 

To do this, one must first com- 
pute the total profit on the sale. 
Then the percentage this profit is 
of the sale price is determined. This 
percentage is applied to all pay- 
ments including the down payment 
to arrive at the taxable income for 
each year 

Let us assume in the sale of this 
farm $8,000 was paid down and on 
and July 1 of each suc- 
installments of S50( 
to be madk 


lfanuary 1 
ceeding year 


pilus interest 


are 

The figures given above show that 
there was a gain on the farm with 
the unharvested crops exclusive of 
the residence of $14,645. 

This gain is 50.32 per cent of the 
purchase price of $29,100. The 
amount of the $8,000 to be consid- 
ered as income for this year would 
be 50.32 per cent of $8,000 or $4,025.- 
60. Inasmuch as this is the sale of 
capital asset, only 50 per cent is 
taxable income or $2,022.80. The 
tax rate on this is much lower than 
on the total gain. The taxable in- 
come on the $1,000 payment for each 
successive year will be 50 per cent 
of $503.20 or $251.60. 


Personal Property 


The common practice is to sell 
the livestock, equipment, and har- 
vested crops at an auction sale. 


Depreciation Unre- 
Allowed covered 
I 51 Cost 
$6.400.00 


7000.00 


200 oo 


1,000.00 

'$35.000 

$14,645 
1,400 


S18. 5 ow 


$16,045 
S$ 8.0m 


Sometimes the shocked corn is also 
sold at such an auction. If this 
should be done and not sold at the 
same time the farm was sold and to 
the same man, the value of the un- 
harvested crops would be considered 
ordinary income and taxable 100 per 
cent. 


Sale of Livestock 


All the animals which were owned 
by the taxpayer for 12 months o1 
more and used for draft, breeding 
or dairy purpose would be treated 
as the sale of capital assets and on- 
ly 50 per cent of the gain taxable 

Some of these animals may have 
been purchased while others may 
have been raised. The selling price 
of the raised animals is all gain 
while with the purchased animals 
the purchase price is deductible 
The depreciation allowed since date 
of purchase will be added to the sale 
price to arrive at the gain or loss 
and only 50 per cent taxable 

Animals that will be included as 
qualifying for 117(j) would be al! 
horses or mules, dairy cows and 
herd sires, beef cows and herd sires 
brood sows and boars, breeding ewes 
and rams owned for 12 months or 
more. Young females kept for breed- 
ing purposes as replacements in the 
herds and not primarily for sale, if 
owned for over 12 months, should 
qualify 

Any 
stock held 
sale to others as 
feeders will not 
reported on the farm schedul 
1040F 


Sale of Equipment and Machinery 


A list of all equipment and 
chinery sold should be made showing 
date of purchase, cost, and deprecia 
tion allowed since purchased. The 
sale price minus the unrecovered 
cost will show the gain or 
each item 

These gains and losses are subject 
to section 117(j) the same as the 
livestock used for breeding purposes 

If all the gains from sale of the 
farm livestock and equipment ex- 
ceed all the losses, the gains will be 
treated as the sale of capital assets 
and only 50 per cent is taxable in- 
come. All these are listed on Sched- 
we D (Form 1040) and not on 
1040F. 


and other live- 


fattening or for 


veal calves 
just for 
breeding stock or 
qualify. These are 
Form 


ma- 


loss on 


Harvested Crops 


The income from the sale of these 
crops at auction or otherwise is tax- 
able 100 per cent. Of course, on the 
farm schedule of income and ex- 
penses, Form 1040F, the expense of 
growing these crops would be includ 
ed as farm expenses 

Many farmers worried ov: 
the income tax liability when selling 
out completely. With the new pro- 
visions of the 1951 income tax act, 
much of the gains are only 50 per 
cent taxable income reduces 
the taxable income considerably 

Whenever the livestock and the 
equipment is sold for a lump sum of 
over $1,000 to another and only 30 
per cent or less is paid down, the 
sale would qualify as an installment 
sale This method was discussed 
above under sale of a farm. 


are 


which 
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“PENSTIX-SM FOR MASTITIS JUST 
WHAT WE WANT,’ DAIRYMEN STATE 





r 


Bob Steffen, manager, and Bob Johnson, herdsman, on farm near Omaha 





WYETH PRODUCT EASY 
TO USE: GIVES 
EXCELLENT RESULTS 


Omana, Nes.—Operating a 950 acre the infected quarter and they go to 
farm near here, Bob Steffen, man- | work fast. 
ager of the farm, and Bob Johnson, “The combination of penicillin 
herdsman, are both enthusiastic | and dihydrostreptomycin is appar- 
about the use of Wyeth’s Penstix- | ently just what we need, because we 
SM bougies for mastitis in their | often get cases of mastitis caused by 
dairy herd | mixed infections. The two antibiotics 
Bob Steffen puts it this way: | work better than any single one 
“Right now we're milking 65 grade | we've tried. 
and purebred Holsteins and for many “In mild cases one Penstix-SM is 
months now have been using Wyeth’s | generally enough to do the job ... 
Penstix-SM for mastitis control in | for the more severe infections we 
the herd. Since switching to Penstix- | may use up to three or four.” 
SM we've had excellent results in Bob Johnson adds, “We've often 
clearing up some of our most stub- | used Penstix-SM for teat injuries to 
born cases of mastitis. The Penstix- | play safe and keep out infections. 
SM bougies are easy to insert into | They work out fine.” 


| 





WYETH'S PROVEN PRODUCTS FOR MASTITIS CONTROL 


@ For cows with dry quarters, many 
dairymen prefer WYETH PENICIL- 
LIN OINTMENT or PENICILLIN- 
DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN OINT- 
MENT, in handy easy-to-insert 
tubes. Write for FREE booklet. 


@ PENSTIX penicillin bougies or 
PENST!™-S™_ cciucillin-streptomy- 
cin ‘sougies (the combined antibiotic 
treatment for more severe infec- 
tions) are available at your drug, 
feed or Animal Health Products store. 








(er 





CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN AS YOU WOULD YOUR PHYSICIAN 


Wyeth Incorporated 


CAN ALWAYS KEEP 
SUPPLY ON HAND 
WITHOUT REFRIGERATION 


| Scnenevus, N.Y.— Robert A. 
| Stilwell, shown at right, operates a 
140 acre dairy farm in this prosper- 
ous farm area, milking an average of 
30 cows the year ‘round. He has 
been using Wyeth’s Penst1ix to con- 
trol mastitis since these effective 
bougies were first introduced. Here’s 
what he says: 

“For a quick, easy way to control 
mastitis fast, I find Penstrx es- 
pecially handy. They have always 
worked fine for me, they are easy to 
use, there’s nothing to sterilize and I 
can keep a supply right in the barn.” 

Mr. Stilwell believes speed of 
treatment is important, and says, 
“I think one of the secrets in con- 
trolling mastitis, is to catch it fast 
at the first sign. I can certainly do 
this with Wyeth’s Penstrx.” 


Robert A. Stilwell 








HEREFORD BREEDER 
USES PENSTIX*SM 
FOR MASTITIS 


Concorp, N. C.—Troy Ray Cook 
operates a 1,315 acre cattle ranch 
here, running 106 registered Here- 
fords. In addition, he raises a con- 
siderable amount of cotton and most 
of his grain feeds. 

“Lots of the beef cattle breeders 
around here,”” Mr. Cook said re- 
cently, “rely on Wyeth’s Penstix-SM 
for udder troubles in their cows. 
Surprising how often these beef 
cattle come down with mastitis, 
usually caused from injuries they 


Troy Ray Cook 





receive on the range. “One valuable cow we had re- 
‘I merely insert a couple of 
Penstix-SM in the infected quarter 


Occa- 


cently came down with a bad case 
of mastitis in two quarters. I never 
saw an udder so badly inflammed 
I used Penstix-SM for three days, 
and you can see for yourself she’s 
practically cured. I certainly 
| wouldn't be without Wyeth’s Pen- 
| stix-SM or the Ointment.” 


| Mijeth 





and my troubles are over 
| sionally I find a cow with a swollen 
| udder who is not nursing a calf, and 
| in these cows with dry udders, I use 
| Wyeth’s Penicillin Ointment. It 


| works like a charm! 











Philadelphia 2, Pa. 











LET'S USE THE MILK RING TEST 


“ee ARE convinced that brucellosis (Bang’s 
lisease) can, and will be, stamped out. Its 

‘ 11 from our cattle need not cause hardship 
w loss of money. We need not go back to the 
test and slaughter days of the 30's 

Three proved and valuable tools are available 
to us. They are: (1) the milk ring test; (2) the 
blood test; and (3) calfhood vaccination. In our 
opinion, it is wasteful and unwise when any dairy 
state does not use all three to bring brucellosis 
under control and eradicate it 

This disease is a brutal enemy of every dairy 
farmer and every dairy cow. When you have an 
enemy that must be defeated, you must develop 
the best possible defense and a sound, efficient 
offense. Our best defensive tool is calfhood vac- 
cination. Particularly in heavy dairy areas, calf- 
hood vaccination should be routine practice on the 
part of every dairy farmer. True, vaccination is 
“Hot” outbreaks can, and 
ido, break down the resistance of some vaccinated 
herds. It is still the best purely-defensive tool 
we have when coupled with good herd manage- 
ment and sanitation practices. We must admit, 
however, that defensive measures alone will not 
defeet an enemy 


not a perfect defense 


When you set out to take the offensive and 
defeat an enemy, you don’t go about it blindfold- 
ed That obvious principle is just as sound in 
fighting disease as it is on the battlefield. To lo- 
we have two detectors, the milk 
test and the blood test. Both should be used 

dairy The milk ring test is a cheap, 
efficient method of locating infected herds. 


Scate brucellosis 


reas 


The blood test will locate the infected animals in 
those herds 

Every cattle owner should know which of his 
animals are clean and which are infected. When 
he has only one, two, or three reactors, he can 
ship them soon and remove a serious health 
hazard threatening the rest of his herd. If he has 
several reactors, he may not be able to afford 
such action. Knowing where they are, however, 
he can move those reactors out when his vacci- 
nated heifers grow up and are added to the milk- 
ing string 

Brucellosis can be eliminated from practically 
every dairy herd just that simply and easily. State 
laws and regulations must allow the dairyman to 
use these tools in this sensible manner. The first 
step every dairy state should take is to set up 
milk ring test laboratories. The use of this test 
will make it unnecessary to blood test from 60 
to 80 per cent of the herds. As cattle owners, 
we welcome that. Since the ring test is not en- 
tirely accurate on individual animals, we use the 
blood test. To test an area with the milk ring 
test and follow-up blood tests of ring positive 
herds is far less expensive than area blood testing 
alone. In some cases it has cost only 10 per cent 
as much. We can't afford not to use the milk ring 
test 

A few dairy states are using all three tools. 
They are making real progress and serving their 
dairy farmers well. The day is not far off when 
brucellosis will cease to be a serious threat to 
their herds. We congratulate those states and 
urge all other states to join them in a nation- 
wide, successful effort to lift this 100-million dol- 
lar disease burden from our livestock farmers. 





A NEW BREED SOCIETY — RED 
AND WHITE FRIESIAN 


A ARTICLE in the October issue of the Dairy 
Farmer (England) carries this heading, “These 
Cattle May Prove Better Than the Black and 
Whites.” The author then goes on to report the 
troduction of a new breed society, the Red and 
White Friesian 
As most Holstein breeders know, many Hol- 
stein cattle carry what is known as a recessive 
character for red. When a sire and dam carry- 
ing recessive red characters are mated, chances 
four that the offspring will be red 
und white. If the sire and dam are both red 
ind white all of the offspring of such 
mating will be red and white 
According to the author of the Dairy Farmer 
many of the top bulls of England have 
red and white sons, but they have usually gone 
A few enterprising dairymen have ap- 
preciated that these red and white heifer calves 
und bull calves could be purchased at a very low 
price. It was possible, therefore, to build up a 
herd of red and white Holsteins at a far less cost 
than building a black and white herd 
If this were the end of the story in England, 
pass it off as just another fancy or 
Apparently, the red and white 
has had a good deal more foresight and 
courage than can be attributed to most new 
ced developments. Here are the qualifications 
r the Red and White Friesian Society: 
the already estab- 


ire one in 


however 


articl 


for veal 


we could 


event 


1. Except for animals in 


lished herds, all animals must be qualified for 
full registration (other than for color) in the 
recognized black and white herd books—British 
Continental, or American. Supplementary ani- 
mals will not be admitted. 

2. A herd must be tested for milk production 

3. The herd must be abortion free. 

4. The owner must agree to report any unde- 
sirable recessive inherited characteristics that 
may appear in breeding 

If the founders of the new breed society have 
the perseverance and conviction to carry through 
with their original objectives, it is going to be 
interesting to watch the growth and development 
of the red and white Holstein in the British 
Isles. With every animal] tested for production, 
culling should be a continuous and severe breed 
improvement tool. 

When the polled cattle clubs were formed in 
this country almost three years ago, they had a 
similar opportunity to start with a policy which 
would give excellent promise of developing not 
only hornless dairy cattle, but cattle of high pro- 
duction. We believe they missed a golden op- 
portunity. 

There is little justification for the existence 
of breed societies solely for the purpose of re- 
cording the purity of inheritance for color or 
the absence of horns. 

If these organizations are going to render serv- 
ice and expect future success, they must func- 
tion to develop a breed with definite economic 
advantages, 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


ICE CREAM —- “ALWAYS GOOD” 


WHEN in Missouri recently, we had dinner with 

a man who travels extensively throughout 
the country. When it came time to order dessert, 
without looking at the menu, he ordered ice 
cream. We asked for pie. As we struggled to 
saw through the cardboard-like crust, he said, 
“You know I always order ice cream when I trav- 
el. At home, we have ice cream at least once a 
day. It’s always good.” 

Not everyone feels as strong a preference for 
ice cream, but isn’t it a fine reputation for one 
of our dairy products? Obviously, this man re- 
ferred only to the traditionally good bulk ice 
cream. We would al! prefer to forget that air- 
filled fluff often packaged in bricks. Good bulk 
ice cream can be purchased almost everywhere 
with confidence that the product will be smooth, 
flavorful, refreshing, and nourishing. You can ask 
nothing more of a food 

It is unfortunate for us as dairymen that we 
cannot order cheese with the same assurance. 
The customer asking for cheese may be served a 
product ranging in quality from top cheese down 
to a poor substitute for synthetic rubber. Butter 
is more dependable but ever so often you get a 
serving rancid enough to spoil a good breakfast. 

If cheese and butter could command the qual- 
ity reputation of fluid milk and ice cream, we 
would be in a stronger position in dairying today. 
We can use the greater markets and better prices 
reculting from such a uniform standard of ex- 
cellence. 





In 1903, . D. Hoard wrote: 
HOW TO TREAT A HIRED MAN 


I" IS not a difficult job. The golden rule will 
teach it Elbert Hubbard has phrased it as 
follows: 

“They do my work. Therefore I treat them as 
I would like to be treated. They are I and I am 
they.” 

When a man does your work be as patient 
with him as you would with yourself if you were 
doing it. Use no harder language to him for his 
mistakes or shortcomings than you would to 
yourself when you make mistakes. 





JUDGING CONTEST TIME 
AGAIN 


Fo the 22nd consecutive year, Hoard’s 

Dairyman will sponsor the picture cow 
judging contest, beginning in the January 
10 issue. For the benefit of those of you 
who have not previously entered, you will 
have an opportunity to place five classes 
of dairy cows between January 10 and 
oe 10. A different class will appear in 

of those five issues. 

The contest is open to everyone, regard- 
less of age. There will be separate divi- 
slous for 4-H clubs, vocational agriculture 
classes, college teams, familice, and vo-ag 
teachers. Individual entries will be divided 
according to age ... those under 18 years 
of age in the junior division and those over 
18 in the senior division. 

Watch for additional details in the next 
issue. We can assure you it will be a lot 
of fun, and you may improve your judging 
ability. 
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Farmers Can Expect A Favorable Year In 1952 


Some increase in prices of dairy and poultry products, but costs of 
production also higher. Don't be too hasty in switching to beef. 


YR ten years we have had more 
Fe more dollars ready to gob- 
ble up goods too scarce to meet 
demands. People everywhere wanted 
new homes, washing machines, . ra- 
dios, automobiles, and have bought 
freely of the best foods. The gen- 
eral wholesale price level doubled 
from prewar (1935-39) to 1950 and 
has climbed another 10% since then. 
At long last it seems that the 
most urgent demands have been 
taken care of. Moreover, the new 
federal income tax bill is taking 
more out of the pay checks, leaving 
less to buy goods. Inflationary and 
deflationary forces are beginning to 
balance each other and prices are 
leveling out. It looks now as if that 
may be the picture for 1952. Wheth- 
er prices can be held at the present 
plateau will depend, to no small ex- 
tent, upon the relative influence of 
wage earners to force wages up, and 
managerial and governmental agen- 
cies to stabilize them at existing 
levels, and upon the effectiveness of 
government price controls. 

Even though buying has slacked 
up a bit, prices for most farm prod- 
ucts are expected to be about as 
good in 1952 as they were this year. 
However, if crop conditions are good, 
total farm production may be slight- 
ly higher next year so, everything 
considered, we may end up with a 
little more gross farm income in 
1952 than we had this year. 

But the increase won't be im- 
portant and it will be pretty much 
offset by higher production expenses. 
Wages for farm labor are rising; 
prices for fertilizers, machinery, fuel, 
and repairs for tractors, trucks, and 
other farm equipment are climbing. 
Farmers who have to buy livestock, 
feed, and seed will likely have to 
pay higher prices next year than 
they did this year. What's more, 
both income and property taxes will 
be up. All those costs will cut deep- 
er into the farmers’ net income than 
they have in the past. 


Dairy and Poultry Prices Will 
Be Favorable 


Efficient dairymen should do about 
as well next year as they did this 
year. With consumer demand gen- 
erally strong over the country and 
with stepped up military require- 
ments, prices of dairy products are 
almost sure to be firm. There is 
nothing to indicate that they will 
slip downward. The country’s milk 
production will not change much, 
even though there may be a ten- 
dency for some borderline dairy 
farmers to shift to beef. 

Unless we have unusual growing 
conditions, we can expect feed grains 
to be on the short side. Hay sup- 
plies will be a bit short in some 
parts of the country, so farmers who 
have hay to sell will have an advan- 
tage over those who have to buy 
part of their roughage supply. 

The recent trend toward the sale 
of more milk for fluid milk and 
cream and less for butter will con- 
tinue as long as consumer spending 
power continues high. This will in- 


by W. P. Mortenson 


crease the total income to dairymen. 
While this offers a note of encour- 
agement, dairymen are becoming 
more and more concerned about the 
rapid slipping of butter consumption. 
During prewar days we used almost 
17 pounds of butter per person. This 
has been reduced to 10 pounds, and 
next year the per person consump- 
tion may be lowered to 9 pounds. 

Poultrymen have just had one of 
their better years. Egg prices and 
the egg-feed ratio were much better 
than a year ago and somewhat bet- 
ter than the average for several 
years. Things look almost as good 
for the coming year, but feed costs 
and other expenses may eat up more 
of the income than it did in ‘51. 
Even at that, conditions will be fa- 
vorable enough so good poultrymen 
will want to fill their poultry houses 
to capacity again. Early chicks will 
pay out better than late ones. They 
nearly always do, especially for the 
larger flock owners. 

The turkey industry is changing 
more to the smaller birds, the Belts- 
ville Small Whites, and to more 
year-round production. So long as 
red meat prices continue favorable 
the market wil) absorb turkeys— 
both small and large—at prices that 
will give a good return to efficient 
producers. 


Production of Beef and Hogs at 
Record High 


This year beef and veal slaughter 
was the lowest in 10 years. How- 
ever, at the end of the year our 
American farms will have a record 
number of cattle and calves on hand 
and the beef and veal output next 
year should be some 10% higher 
than the 1951 slaughter. 

Pork production will also be up, 
but even so the large supply is not 
expected to force prices down as 
long as the buying power of city 
consumers remains as high as it is 
now and there is no indication that 
it will drop. Production expenses, 
including higher feed costs, will like- 
ly reduce returns below what they 
have been of late. All in all there 
is every reason for optimism among 
hog farmers in the year ahead al- 
though higher expenses will take 
more of the income than it did this 
year. Some farmers are, however, 
going to offset that by larger output 
and greater production efficiency. 


Sheep and Lamb Numbers 


We have just finished one of the 
smallest lamb slaughters in half a 
century and the ‘52 slaughter will 
be only slightly higher. There are 
some 20 million fewer head of sheep 
on our farms than in prewar, — a 
reduction of more than 40%. Top 
grade lamb is a rarity in many re- 
tail stores. Sheepmen need have lit- 
tle fear of overproduction as far 
ahead as we can see. With the short 
supply and the urgent demand, pric- 
es are not expected to drop in the 
months ahead. 

Wool prices reached an all time 
high last spring. While they will 
still be high during the coming year 


The Longer Time View 
There may soon be a shortage of 


grains. Instead we have been draw- 
ing on feed reserves built up in 1948 
and 1949. These reserves will be 
tapped still farther next year. Un- 
less production of our leading feed 
grains is stepped up we will soon be 


favorable to the growers of live- 
stock. 


Shifting From Dairy to Beef May 
Be Unprofitable 
In their farm outlook for 1952, the 


United States Department of Agri- 
culture points out that increases 


return to a more nearly 
level. 


Chicago price of choice steers was 
75% above the average price re- 


It is not expected that prices ¢ 
slaughter cattle will change great} 
by next spring. However, if slaug! 
ter cattle prices should be reduce 
by a greater increase in marketing 


could prove very small. 





treated as sale of capital 
do this the animal must 


of a capital asset if owned by you 
for 12 months or more. The herd 
sires and rams will also qualify. 
Now, in regard to young heifers and 
ewe lambs, if these are raised for 
the purpose of adding to your breed- 
ing herds or flock, they will qualify 
if sold for some unforeseen reason, 
such as shortage of feed or labor. 
Usually a purebred breeder raises 
a certain number of bulls and heif- 
ers to be sold to others. These would 


used in his herd as breeding animals. 

You need not change your method 
of bookkeeping to take advantage 
of these new provisions.—I. F. Hatt 





Use CROWN INFLATIONS 
for Better Milking Efficiency 
Longer Life 





ya i ae 








No matter what make of milking machine you use, your local 
CROWN Decler con supply you with the finest inflations 
evailable . . . GENUINE NATURAL RUBBER, odvonced design 
end construction, at popular prices. Be sure to ask for CROWN 
Rubber Ports — inflations, tubing, gaskets, etc. 


CROWN DAIRY 
SUPPLY co. 





Nationa! No-Milk Colf Food has been the tried 
and proven calf food of more thon three gen- 
erations of dairymen. See your dealer today 
for your free copy of Notiono! Calf Raising 
Book. If your dealer does not have one, write 
giving the name ond address of your dealer 
to Natione! Food Company, Fond dv Lac, Wis. 


ou sac, wescontin 





DR. LEGEAR’S 
CALF VITAMINS 
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A Gabi Herd Book 


is necessary these days 


It doesn’t pay to stutter when a prospective buyer asks: 
“What did this cow make last year . . . and the year 
before?” 

Turn to the herd book, and you both know the right 
answer. 

We have two sizes—office and vest-pocket. Glad to send 
sample pages and prices. A post card will do nicely. 
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7.0.8. FACTORY 
CUT COSTS AND END FEED LOT DORUDGOERY ... In one 
hour, the Dovis Troctor-Orewn Transit Mixer does the 
work of 8 men. Just lood up to 6,000 Ibs. of bins... mix 
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You Can See 
A COW’S RECORD 
At A Glance 


nes have developed a more useful tool to help 
owner keep track of each cow's production. 


by A. L. 


OST of us can get more out 
M of a picture or a good chart 

than we can out of stacks of 
figures or reams of words. It was 
with this thought that a dairyman 
in Denmark started using charts to 
picture a cow’s production. 

H. Wenzel Eskedal, a leader of 
dairy cattle experiments in Denmark, 
conceived the idea of using standard 
lactation curves in chart form for 
reguiar DHIA testing and other 
production record work. Lactation 
curves were first developed at the 
Progeny Testing stations for use in 
bull selection. They worked so well 
there that these curve charts are 
now in regular use by cow testers, 
county agents, herdsmen, and dairy 
cattle owners throughout Denmark. 

Although nearly 50 per cent of the 
cows in Denmark are tested for pro- 
duction, Eskedal knew that many 
dairymen did not use their produc- 
tion records to the fullest extent 


Curve Chart by H. Wenzel Eskedal 
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possible. Through the use of this 
new tool, he hoped that almost 
everyone might make better use of 
their records. 


Curves for 2-year-olds and 
moture cows... 


Eskedal first figured a standard 
lactation curve for first-calf heifers 
and mature cows in the Red Danish 
breed. This is the major breed in 
Denmark. To make the computa- 
tion, he simply took the average of 
670 records of first-calf heifers made 
at the Progeny Testing stations and 
400 DHIA records from mature 
cows. By using two standard lac- 
tation curves, one for the heifers 
and one for the cows, he felt dairy- 
men would have a more desirable 
standard for comparison purposes. 

For use by purebred breeders and 
commercial dairymen with high pro- 
ducing herds, a standard lactation 
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curve was computed, using records 
from the top herds of the breed. 
After these curves were computed 
and drawn on the chart, they were 
printed on light cardboard or heavy 
paper for use in the field. Eskedal 
also included feeding recommenda- 
tio-- on the right hand side of the 
che This is not shown in the re- 
drawn version of the chart presented 
with this article 

Use of these curve charts is very 
simple and takes very little time 
After the cow tester has run his 
tests he simply, by means of a con- 
version table, calculates the daily 
yield of each cow on the basis of 
4 per cent milk. He then extends 
the cow's lactation curve on her 
chart every month when the test is 
made 

These charts may be kept in a 
ring notebook or, preferably, placed 

a holder above each cow so her 
always available to those 
working with her. In this way the 
ywwner or herdsman may quickly 
check the charts for abnormal pro- 
duction and note the cow's feed re- 
quirements by looking on the right 
side of the chart opposite her record 
at her last test 

County agents find 
ard charts valuable in 
ory work: on feeding and breeding 
practices; the comparison of the 
breed standard with the owner's 
herd records pointing out many ave- 
tues of herd improvement 

The Danes feel these standard 
curve charts have several 
Foremost is the ad- 
vantage of being able to look at a 
cow’s record in graphic form rather 
than trying to interpret isolated 
figures. It is very difficult, just by 
looking at figures, to tell whether 
a drop in production is more than a 
normal drop in lactation. But when 
a production record is shown graphi- 
in direct comparison with a 
standard lactation curve for the 
breed, one can see at a glance 
whether a decline in production is 
greater than normal 
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Being able to determine an ab- 
normal trend in production, even 
though small, is valuable to a dairy- 
man. It may aid him to detect a 
good feeding practice or poor quality 
feed. Poor quality feed soon shows 
up by a decline in production and 
may be quickly detected by an ab- 
normal drop in the lactation curve 
of each cow in the herd. This will 
send the dairyman looking for the 
trouble and enable him to make an 
early correction of it. 


A sign of trouble ... 


Sometimes an abnormal drop in 
the lactation curve of an individual 
cow may be the tip-off that the 
cow is not feeling well and give the 
dairyman a chance to find the 
trouble and remedy it before the 
cow goes off feed completely 

Use of these standard curve charts 
brings each cow’s production visibly 
to the dairyman’s attention each 
month. Why wait, the Danes say, 
until after a cow is dry to figure 
up her record and find out if she 
has lost money. Check her produc- 
tion each month, and when it gets 
near the profit borderline, replace 
her with a profitable cow 

Owners of sarge herds, who’ have 
to depend on hired help to handle 
their cows, find these curve charts 
the easiest and fastest way to keep 
tab on their cows. The day after 
the test the owner can walk through 
the barn at milking time and find 
there, with each cow, a graphic pic- 
ture of her production and feed re- 
quirements. No poring over endless 
records detailed information 
is needed 

Not only do these charts 
suggest better dairy practices and lead 
to wider use of production records, but 
they are convenient for the dairy- 
man and him a lot of time 
He has in so to speak, 
on this one much of the in- 
formation he to take care of 
his dairy herd 


unless 
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Careless Handling Costly 


Rough and careless handling of 
ivestock during shipment .o market 
is costly—both for the producer and 
the consumer, according te Market- 
ing Division of the Wisconsin State 
Department of Agriculture 

Dead, crippled, and bruised stock 
arriving at slaughtering plants cost 
the U. S. producers the staggering 
sum of approximately fifty million 
dollars in 1950 

Consumers are also directly af- 
fected, as 70 million pounds of meat 
were iost to human consumption be- 
cause of dead and injured stock 
This amount of meat would feed a 
city of approximately 500,000 popula- 
tion for a year 

Bruises are responsible for about 
four-fifths of the loss, the depart- 
ment said, quoting reports by Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc., a national 
organization representing all seg- 
ments ef the livestock industry and 
allied, interests. Among the causes 
of bruised livestock are crowding, 
bumping, rushing, and trampling; 
cane, whip or club injury; kicking 
and prodding; and fork or nail 
punctures 

With today’s shortage of meat and 
high livestock prices, extra care in 
handling, loading, and transporting 
livestock to market will pay big div- 
idends to producers and handlers of 
livestock, the department pointed 
out. It will also make much addi- 
tional meat available for human 
consumption 

To avoid injured stéck, take plen- 
ty of time for loading and handling. 
Don't rush and don’t get the stock 


nervous and frightened. Use a prop- 
er loading chute and see that it is 
in good repair Check pens and 
trucks for broken boards and nails. 
Don't kick the stock, strike with a 
heavy club, or prod with sharp stick 
or pitchfork Reduced will 
more than pay for the extra time 
and effert. 


losses 


Some New Notes on Milk 
Delivery 


These are some extracts from let- 
ters making application for supplies 
of Welfare Milk in the Glasgow area 
of Scotland 

“Please send me some cheap milk 
as I am expecting mother.” 

“I have a baby twelve months old 
thanking you for same. Please send 
the form for supply of miik for hav- 
ing babies at reduced rates.” 

“I posted the form by mistake be- 
fore my child was properly filled.” 

“I have a child two months old fed 
entirely on cows and another child.” 

“Will you please send me a form 
for cheap milk. I have a baby two 
months old. I didn’t know anything 
about it until a friend told me.” 

“Sorry I have been so long in fill- 
ing in form, but I have been in bed 
with my baby and didn’t know it 
was running out until the milkman 
told me.” 

“This is my eighth child, what are 
you going to do about it?” 


Sign in a restaurant: “The silver 


is not medicine. Please do not take | 


it after meals.” 














NOW YOU CAN SAVE ALL YOU GROW! 


Martin Haymaker enables you 
hey free from weather worries, 
velue of fresh pasture by condi- 

in the Mortin Hoymoker. Let the Hoy- 

nature's job of removing the moisture from 

is sofe from the weather elements. You 

in feeding time, too, by letting the cottle feed 

themselves. Then round out your grass feeding progrom 

by making the finest quolity gross silage in the Mortin 
Silo—the most rugged silo built, 


FOR CORNE You con pick your corn early, regard- 
less of moisture content, and store it in the Martin High 
Round Crib with assured safety. Soft corn losses, field 
losses and damage, down grading—all can be eliminated 
by curing your ear corn in the Martin High Round Crib. 
Early picking allows discing under stubble to effect corn 
borer contro!—permits preparing soll for fall plonting, 


FOR SMALL GRAINS: Shelled corn, 
soybeans, wheat, oats, barley, rice, grain sor- 
ghums—oll can be dried ond sofely stored In 
the Martin Conditioning Bin. You can fully pro- 
tect your investment and get the highest prices 
for your crop by conditioning and storing it in @ 
Martin Bin, 


Write or Mail Coupon For Full Facts! 


MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 
1205 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me 
FREE literature 
on Martin 

2) Heymeker 
C) Sile 
High Round Crib 
Conditioning Bin City. 
seer 


DOLLYDALE 


Nome 
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State. 





SCOOP 
SCALE 


d Costs! 


DOLLYDALE takes the guesswork out of farm 
feeding. Weighs as you scoop—automatically. 
Easy way to feed accurately without loss of time. 
Simple. Rugged. Light. Large scoop. Scale inside 
handle! Precision made. Gives years of service— 
built to stand abuse. Guaranteed to pay for itself 


in first month or money back. Post 72° 


The Perfect, Christmas Gigt/ 


THE ROBSON CORP., FRED F. FRENCH BLDG., DEPT, 7-2, NEW YORK 17 








with delayed rear-bar action assures clean, uniform cultiva- 
tion to end of rows 


TOOL UP 


for full-yield farming with 
Tractor-Matched Implements 


Now, you can have both faster farming and the kind of job 
that makes you proud. 

Passing into history is the idea of merely hitching a tractor 
to an implement. New-Type A-C Quick-Hitch hydraulic im- 
plements are so perfectly matched to Allis-Chalmers tractors 
that they join as one. Your tractor actually becomes a power 
plow... power planter, cultivator or mower. And you quick- 
change from one to the other before the engine cools... 
including shifting wheel spacings when necessary... with 
engine power! 

Test the easy vision and instant hydraulic response of the 
new Allis-Chalmers TRACTOR-MATCHED implements. 
This is advanced tractor-implement farming. 


Oulck-Mitch Cult! veter 





fleld Cultiveter is an idea! seediied 
conditioner. Hydraulica!ly controlled for 
shallow or deep penetration. 


ware led from a forward 
tractor hitch poiat. Traction Booster as 
sures uniform, even-depth work 


A-C Trector Mower cute square cor 
ners without crop waste. Fast, smooth 
operating . . . on level or rolling fields. 


nteedoes accurate 
work at tractor speeds. Hydraulically 
lifted. Fertilizer equipment available 
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Major installation of milk vending equipment for heavy traffic and selling areos. 


Milk Can Outsell Soft Drinks 


(Continved from page 939) 


one-fourth unit, with no satsifactory 
general explanation of the difference. 

Similarly preferences as among 
chocolate milk, whole milk, and 
other drinks vary among locations 
of the same kind 


Prices lower to consumers . . . 

Milk prices to consumers through 
venders averaged lower than the 
over-the-counter price in the same 
type of location. In small Wisconsin 
vending machine prices were 
usually 5¢ per half pint and 10¢ per 
pint, whereas over-the-counter prices 
usually 7¢ per half pint and 
per pint 


cities 


13¢ 


In large cities outside Wisconsin 


| where milk prices averaged higher 


there appeared to be a correspond- 
ing difference between vender prices 
and prices for the type service pre- 
vailing in the same location before 
the venders were put in. For ex- 
ample, the vender price in New 
York apartment houses was 19¢, the 
same as the retail chain store price, 
but 1%< than the home deliv- 
ered price for the same kind of milk 


less 


Increased consumption . . . 

The 
service is 
this type 


vending machine 
most meaningful when 
sales is compared with 
over-the-counter. For successful in- 
stallati the reported increase 
from over-the-counter sales ranged 
from 60 per cent to as high as 620 
per cent. Part of this increase came 
from the added convenience of vend- 
ers, with milk handy at all times, 
instead of at specified times when 
counters are open. But part was the 
result of lower price made possible 
by eliminating salesmen 

By 


effect of 


ms 


way of precaution, venders 
may not be practical in many places 
where a sales counter stocking sev- 
eral items may be 

The promotional value of milk 
venders may receive primary em- 
phasis from dealers, but vender sales 
can be profitable when viewed as a 
means of spreading fixed costs. To 
illustrate, it may be assumed that 
certain expenses now being incurred 
by the plant would not change with 
an increase in volume of about 380,- 
000 pounds of milk yearly. 

Studies of milk plant operations 
repeatedly have shown that total 
receiving and pasteurizing expenses 
are nearly the same up to a point 
where more labor must be employed 
or machinery added. Similarly, to- 
tal bottling expenses remain nearly 
the same except for bottles and 
and distribution expense re- 
mains nearly the same where trucks 
wre owned by the dealer and drivers 
ure paid a daily rate, except for 
ommissions above the base pay. On 


cases 


unit basis therefore, these 
tend to decrease with volume. 

One would expect that the addi- 
tion of 28 package type vender 
stops could be spread over the op- 
erations of a dealer who has three 
or four routes in operation without 
adding another driver Also, me- 
chanical service for these 28 vend- 
ers, requiring an estimated 60 man 
hours per month, could be performed 
by the regular plant mechanics with- 
out overtime 

Besides, the added costs attribut- 
able to the vending equipment and 
its operation, this estimate included 
only costs of milk at the plant, con- 
tainers, and commissions to whole- 
sale route truck drivers 

According to these estimates the 
costs directly attributable to bottled 
milk distributed through venders 
would amount to about 5.84 cents 
per pint. Milk in bottles accounts 
for 4.64 cents of this. The deprecia- 
tion, interest, and direct repairs on 
venders, together with commissions 
to locations and to drivers, amount 
to 1.20 cents 

Where milk is vended at 10¢ per 
pint, deduction of the above costs 
leaves an estimated 4.16¢ per pint. 

This contrasts sharply with re- 
turns for specialized operators. A 
large specialized vending enterprise, 
buying its bottled milk and charg- 
ing the same prices, may do well to 
net one-fourth cent per pint. At 
this rate, net returns on investment 
would hardly exceed 8 per cent for 
a going concern. 


a per 


costs 


It’s up tous... 

The full potentialities of the vend- 
ing outlet may not be exploited if 
the promotional work must depend 
in the efforts of specialized vender 
operators and equipment manufac- 
turers ; 

The profits to established special- 

(Continued on next page.) 
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“You keep only the milk in there, 
Johnson. How long you been 
working at the dairy business?” 
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Some Crop Yields Can Be Tripled 


EW information on the most 
effective use of fertilizer 
supplies in crop production 


is coming out of a nationwide sur- 
vey by the National Soil and Fer- 
tilizer Research Committee 

The report gives an up-to-date 
picture of how nitrogen, phosphor- 
us, potash—and in some cases, lime 
—is being used on 23 major crops. 
It indicates what yield increases 
could be expected if more fertilizer 
were applied and what decreases 
would result if fertilizer use were 
reduced. The estimates, made by 
soil and crop scientists in each state, 
are based on thousands of field ex- 
periments conducted over the past 
five years. 

Summarizing the findings, the 
work group calculated how much the 
yield of each crop would be in- 
creased on a nationwide scale if 10 
per cent more fertilizer were used, 
25 per cent more, and so on up to 
three times the current average 
rates. 

For the country as a whole, the 
greatest opportunities for increasing 
yields through fertilization are in 
grain and forage crops, which re- 
ceive comparatively low rates today. 

In the Northeast, for example, the 
scientists estimate that three times 
the present average application of 
five pounds of phosphoric acid an 
acre would increase pasture yields 
10 per cent. This would be equiva- 
lent to yields from more than an 
additional million acres under pres- 
ent practices 

In the Midwest, high nitrogen 
fertilization—now applied only to 
tobacco—would give spectacular re- 
turns in field crops if used with 
adequate supplies of other fertilizer 
nutrients. It would produce an addi- 
tional 600 million bushels of corn, 
200 million bushels of wheat— 


equivalent to present plantings of 14 
million acres of each crop 

In the South, scientists estimate 
the present average yield of 26 
bushels of corn an acre represents 
only a third of the potential produc- 
tion. A combination of heavier fer- 
tilization, the use of adapted hy- 
brids, close spacing, and other good 
management practices would triple 
yields. This would have meant 
more than a billion additional bush- 
els from the approximately 24 mil- 
lion acres planted in 1949. Tt would 
have required an estimated 1% 
million tons of nitrogen. Total U. S. 
consumption of nitrogen in ferti- 
lizers in 1949 was little more than 
a million tons. 

In the West, the survey indicates 
increased fertilization with phos- 
phoric acid and nitrogen would 
boost hay yields nearly six million 
tons — equivalent to three million 
acres under present practices; wheat 
yields 48 million bushels or 2,600,000 
acres; and corn yields 10 bushels an 
acre or a total of over 10 million 
additional bushels. 

One immediate value of the sur- 
vey, says Dr. R. Q. Parks, chairman 
of the National Committee’s Fertil- 
izer Work Group, is to indicate the 
best use of phosphate fertilizers now 
in limited supply because of the sul- 
fur shortage. The scientists say 
moderate reductions can be made— 
with only minor cuts in yields—in 
some crops on some soils that have 
received heavy applications in the 
past. 

From a long-range view, the sur- 
vey shows quite clearly that fer- 
tilizer can be used to increase food 
production on a tremendous scale. 
It underscores the fact that in- 
creased fertilization is equivalent to 
millions of additional acres. 





ized vender operators may not be 
high enough to call forth the capi- 
tal and managerial skills necessary 
for rapid expansion of the vending 
enterprise, without the special ef- 
forts of the milk dealers, dairy 
farmers, and farm organizations. 

It also appears most profitable 
for specialized operators to establish 
in large industrial centers, where 
their vender installations may be 
closely grouped, because of the daily 
service requirements for each vend- 
er. This means that rural areas and 
small industrial centers may not be 
serviced by this type of operator 
Yet these venders could supply milk 
in some places not now reach 

Although milk dealers can afford 
to operate a few venders in com- 
bination with their regular routes, 
the prospect of combining milk vend- 
ing with other business, as a way 
of spreading the costs, appears less 
promising Experience has shown 
that milk vending is not a suitable 
combination with a vending opera- 
tion for soft drinks, candy, gum, 
cigarettes, and other less perishable 
or less bulky items. Handling milk 
requires special care with which the 
dairy industry is more familiar than 
other businessmen 

Not only does milk vending re- 
quire special skill because of its per- 
ishable nature, but each installation 
becomes a special sort of a market 
to deal with. Individual sets of con- 
sumer demands may be encountered 
as among filling stations, apartment 


houses, offices, schools, and each of 
several kinds of industrial plants. 
The costs of supplying and the most 
effective way to expand demand in 
each must be explored 

Consumer demand will vary, de- 
pending on whether the work is 
heavy or light or is hazardous or 
not. It will depend upon the or- 
ganization of the work, including 
rest and lunch period, and whether 
the personnel are chiefly men, wom- 
en, or children; upon prices and 
availability or competing drinks; and 
upon purchasing power of the per- 
sonnel, to name only a few 

At any one level of volume the 
costs of supplying these instaliations 
will vary depending on organization 
of the routes, the degree of coup- 
eration that can be obtained from 
the management and employees, as 
well as the other factors 

One important reason for the lag- 
ging growth of the milk vending 
enterprise has been the limited 
availability of milk vending equip- 
ment, both in quantity and variety. 
Manufacturers who can make equip- 
ment suitable for vending milk have 
employed their resources in manu- 
facture of venders for soft drink and 
other established vending enter- 
prises. But through special efforts 
of the dairy producers and dealers 
these equipment manufacturers may 
be assured that milk vending as a 
new industry holds special promise 
to equipment manufacturers, 
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Your Surge Milker will 
milk cleaner, faster, 
with this inflation or 
your money back! . 














@ SU 23 inflation fits any Surge teat cup shell 
now in use. 

@ Slips into cup automatically with one pull. 
Saves time in assembling. 

@ Amazing performance. Makes Surge Milker 

better —milks cows cleaner—faster. 

@ Top Quality. Made of finest materials by 
skilled craftsmen. 

© Stainless stee! shell: new 18-8 shell is made 
of 16-gauge stainless steel — heavier for 
longer life and faster milking. 
Distributors and declers wonted. Write today! 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


819 E. Kalemerece St, Lansing 11, Michig 


stretched et all 
times for longer 
life and more even 
milking. 





Enclosed is check (] cosh [] money order () 
Send my order on money-back guarontee. 

(C $U-23 inflation @ 75 conts each. 

(CO SU-24 Stainless Stee! Shell @ $2.75 each. 





$U-24 
STAINLESS 
STEEL SHELL y, 
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SEMINATORS 
Nm TECHNICIANS 


WEIGHT Complete — 18 Ibs. 
Dimensions — 20 x 10 x 12% 

Made of bent Birch plywood, 
aluminum fittings. Protected 
woter and acid proof paint. 

Kit contoins: 

Genuine insemikit Refrigerator (6 
models) 5 x 10 tray for new and 
wsed insemination tubes, aluminum 
corrying case for new tubes, stain- 
less steel tray for soap, disinfectant 


Write For ifustrated 
Literature 





Breeding Equipment is 
Our Business — Our Only Business! 





INSEMIKIT COMPANY 














BARREN COWS WANTED 


We will pay cash or take young high class barren 
cows or bulls on partnership. We can teach the 
breeder, owner or herdsman how to treat cows 
through the rectum without drawing one drop of 
blood or doing any damage. The cow will not 
move a foot. We have 10,000 breeders treating 
their own breeding troubles including Mastitis. A 
higher percentage calf crop annually. We own 
and operate 2,000 experimental acres. Send for 
catalog giving 16 dates and locations. 


GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING 
SCHOOL 


216% East 10th Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 











Feed Kaff-A to your fall calves .. . and sell your 
cow’s milk during the season of highest prices. Don’t 
lose any of the profits of fall freshening by feeding 
costly winter milk to your calves. 


Kaff-A is the safe replacement for cow’s milk in calf 
feeding. A 50 lb. box releases up to 500 Ibs. of 
whole milk for you to sell. Start Kaff-A the fifth 
day and from the 10th day you can sell all your 
cow’s milk. Fall calves don’t need it . . . and they 
do need the extra protection in Kaff-A. For Kaff-A 
is made from nutritious buttermilk, other dairy 
products, some cereal products and guaranteed, 
stabilized levels of Vitamins A and D to replace 
summer sunshine and flush milk from green pastures. 


Don't risk your calf’s health or lower resistance to 
winter drafts and cold. Feed genuine Kaff-A and 
be sure that your fall calves get the nutrition that 
develops good milkers . . . good breeders. Two mil- 
lion healthy heifers have already been raised on 
Kaff-A. Get a pail or box from your feed store or 
milk plant today 





CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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To Veal Or Not To Veal? 


Those larger veal calves will return you over 
$4.00 a hundred for milk at the present time. 


by Wayne E. Swegle 


to fluid market-milk areas 
usually don’t raise their dairy 
calves for veal, present prices might 
make it profitable to take a second 
look at the situation before deciding. 

Prices of fluid market milk may 
make this practice of selling the 
calves to someone else for vealing 
most profitable most of the time. 
But now those calves may be a bet- 
ter market for your milk than sell- 
ing it in cans at the farm. 

In a recent study Karl A. Vary, 
Michigan State College agricultural 
economist, found that might be the 
case. He checked up on prices, cost 
of raising veal calves, and other 
factors to determine which is the 
most profitable way to sell milk 

He found that at present prices 
vealing some calves can be as profit- 
able, maybe more so, than selling 
milk for $4 a hundred at the farm. 


A fui farmers selling milk 


Ten Pounds of Milk — One Pound 
of Veal 

Feeding trial records showed that 
it takes about 10 pounds of milk to 
produce a pound of veal. And calves 
from the larger breeds of dairy cat- 
tle, such as Holstein, will gain about 
18 to 2 pounds a day when fed 
mostly whole milk. Further figuring 
showed that if a calf weighed 95 
pounds at birth it would take about 
§50 pounds of whole milk fed over 
a period of 45 days to veal him at 
180 pounds. 

Subtracting the cost of labor at $1 
an hour, the calf’s value of $26 at 
two days of age and overhead costs, 
he checked the returns for each 100 
pounds of milk the calf drank. Vary 
found that if the calf sold for $38 a 
hundred it would be $4.49. If the 
veal calf sold for $42 a hundred the 
farmer would be getting $5.45 a 
hundred for the milk the calf drank. 
And if the calf sold for $46 a hun- 
dred he’d be marketing his milk at 
$6.41 a hundred. 


Lightweight Calves More Costly 


Now before you decide to veal 
all your calves let's take a look at 
the figures for a lightweight calf. 
Let’s say a calf weighs 60 pounds at 
birth. We'll figure a little lower rate 
of gain, a value of $15 at two days 
of age, 7% more hours of labor 
needed to raise him to a good veal- 
ing weight of 180 pounds, and slight- 
ly increased overhead costs due to 
the added 45 days it takes to raise 
him. 

If you sell. this 60-pound calf at 
180 pounds for $38 a hundred you'll 
be getting $3.17 a hundr.d for the 
milk he drank. If you get $2 a 
hundred for the calf you'll be get- 
ting back $3.77 a hundred for the 
milk, and if you sell him for $46 a 
hundred you'll be getting $4.37 a 
hundred for the milk you sell through 
him. 

It’s plain to see that there are 
several factors to take into consid- 
eration in de‘iding whether or not 
to veal the calves yourself. In the 
first place you have about five 
choices ahead of you when a calf is 
born: 

@ You can sell him within the 
first week after he is born. 

@ You can raise him for veal. 

@ You can raise him for commer- 
cial cattle slaughter. 


@ You can raire him (in this case, 
her) for your herd replacement, or 

@ You can raise the calf for sale 
as breeding stock. 

Here we're talking about deciding 
between the first two possibilities 
only. In deciding whether or not to 
raise a calf for veal you need to 
consider the weight of the calf at 
birth, the price for which the calf 
may be expected to sell at birth, the 
farm price for milk when sold as 
market milk, the price of veal and 
the number of calves needed for 
herd replacements. And your labor 
supply and barn or shed room need 
to be taken into consideration. 

Calves that are heavier at birth 
need less milk and cost less to raise 
to desirable veal weight. Of course 
they are your best bets for veal. 


Quality of Veal Affects Price 


Vary did some further checking 
into the veal situation. He found 
that the grade or quality of veal is 
based on the condition of the calf as 
to its degree of fatness, light-colored 
flesh, and white fat. Some farmers 
try to save money by changing from 
whole milk to a limited amount of 
whole milk or to skimmilk, some 
ground feed, and hay or pasture. 

Calves fed this way make good 
growth but they do not lay 6n the 
desired degree of fatness and there- 
fore don’t grade as high as calves 
fed only whole milk. And they may 
not bring as high a price. 

The Michigan State College econ- 


* omist also found that weights and 


grades of veal calves sold at the 
Michigan Livestock Exchange indi- 
cated that most calves weighing less 
than 160 pounds graded commercial 
or below. On the other hand, two- 
thirds of the calves weighing from 
160 to 239 pounds graded good or 
above. The important point is this 
—calves that graded good or above 
brought from 2 to 8 cents more a 
pound than the ones that graded 
commercial or lower. 

That indicated you'll make money 
by raising your calves to a heavier 
weight if you decide to veal 


High Prices in Fall and Winter 


Another important point to keep 
in mind is the fact that veal calf 
prices usually change with the sea- 
sons, Vary pointed out. He said that 
they bring the lowest prices in the 
spring and summer and are highest 
in the fall and winter. 

The need for building a large 
milk base is a key factor for farm- 
ers selling fluid market milk, too. 
Many farmers breed their cows to 
freshen in the fall months to take 
advantage of seasonally higher milk 
prices and establish a large milk 
base. This practice means that a 
large number of calves are born at 
a time when they could meet sea- 
sonally high veal prices. But dairy 
farmers in these areas usually don’t 
raise these calves for veal because 
the milk is needed too urgently to 
build base 

Vary found that surplus milk in 
the Detroit area, for instance, usu- 
ally sells for from 96 cents to $1.32 
less per hundredweight, quite a drop 
under base milk. 

Do a little figuring on these points 
and you'll have a better chance of 
coming out with the most profitable 
system. 
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What’s Wrong With Butter? 


Here are reasons why we are eating 7 Ibs. less butter than 
in 30’s, and a 3-point program to prevent further drops. 


MERICANS will eat less butter 
A= person in 1951 than in any 
year on record. This is a re- 
cent prediction of the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. For the 
first time since 1924, butter con- 
sumption will be less than 10 pounds 
per person this year 


Fifteen years of falling sales ... 


Declining butter sales are not a 
recent development in this country. 
The downward trend started about 
15 years ago. The table presented 
here shows that from 1924 to 1935 
per capita butter consumption re- 
mained close to 18 pounds annually. 
During the next 5 years, 1936-40, 
annual average usage was below 17 
pounds per person. During the war, 
1941-45, we dropped to 13 pounds. 


AS THE PRICE GAP WIDENED 
—— OUR SALES DROPPED 


Per capita 
consumption 


arga- 
Period Butter rine 
(Ibs.) 


(Ibs. 
17.7 2.3 
17.8 ° 
16.7 

13.3 

10.6 








Butter- 
margarine 
price ratio 


1.91 
1.97 
2.09 
2.18 
2.23 


1924-30 
1931-35 
1936-40 
1941-45 
1946-50 





Consumption continued to fall after 
the war, averaging less than 11 
pounds per person annually during 
the 5 years, 1946-50. From 1924 to 
1950, per capita consumption fell 
more than 40% and total produc- 
tion dropped nearly 20%. 

Why are we consuming less but- 
ter than we did about three decades 
ago? And what, if anything, can we 
do to halt the rapid decline in but- 
ter sales which appears to be con- 
tinuing? Answers to the first ques- 
tion are fairly simple. The second 
ques.ion is a far more difficult 
probiem. 


Demand for butter decreased... 


Two things seem to account for 
the decline in butter consumption. 
One of these is the competition of 
oleomargarine. The other is the 
shift in American eating habits from 
butter to other dairy products. (This 
shift in consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts will be discussed in a forth- 
coming issue of Hoard’s Dairyman.) 
It is not easy to say which factor 
has been the more potent force. 
We can, however, be reasonably cer- 
tain that butter sales would not 
have declined as sharply as they 
have, had either of these two forces 
not been active. 

There is no doubt that oleomar- 
garine has had a depressing effect 
on the butter industry. From 1924 
to 1950, while annual per capita but- 
ter consumption fell seven pounds, 
margarine . consumption increased 
from two to six pounds per person 
per year. Why did so many Ameri- 
cans shift from butter to margarine? 


Butter prices too high . . . 

There can be little doubt that ris- 
ing butter prices have done much 
to decrease butter sales. From 1924 
to 1950, retail butter prices in the 
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United States increased, on the av- 
erage, 40%. In contrast, retail pric- 
es of margarine rose only 5% in the 
same period. In 1924, a pound of 
butter was equal in value at retail 
to 1.8 pounds of margarine; in 1950, 
the ratio was 2.4. 

Over the years, as butter became 
more and more expensive in rela- 
tion to margarine, homemakers have 
acted exactly as we could have ex- 
pected them to act. Millions of them 
have reduced their purchases of but- 
ter and have increased their pur- 
chases of less expensive margarine. 

Furthermore, all available evi- 
dence indicates that more and more 
consumers are, and will be, shifting 
from butter to margarine so long as 
butter prices remain as high as they 
are now in relation to margarine 
prices. 


Margarine quality improved .. . 


A second reason for the decline 
in butter consumption has been the 
substantial improvement in the qual- 
ity of margarine. Qualities of both 
butter and margarine have been 
raised considerably in the past few 
decades. Margarine today, however, 
is far closer to butter in over-all 
quality than it was in the 1920's. 

Strange as it may seem to many 
dairy industry men, who strongly 
prefer butter, many consumers hon- 
estly claim they cannot detect any 
great differences in taste between 
the two competing products. 

Repeal of the federal tax on col- 
ored margarine in 1950 further re- 
duced quality differences, from the 
consumer’s point of view, by elimi- 
nating the task of coloring the un- 
colored product. 


Wartime butter shortages hurt 
industry ... 


Wartime shortages of butter are 
blamed by some people in the dairy 
industry for recent sharp declines 
in butter sales. This argument cer- 
tainly is sound if it is limited pri- 
marily to reductions in butter sales 
during the war. It also is partially 
correct for recent post-war years. 

Some permanent damage to the 
industry probably did result when 
many Americans were forced to use 
margarine for the first time during 
the war and came to like it. This, 
however, does not explain why but- 
ter sales continued to fall, instead 
of increasing, during the last few 
years. 

Americans had to use many “er- 
satz” items during the war and in 
most instances they went back to 
using the regular products as soon 
as these became available again. 
The bitter truth for the dairy in- 
dustry is that millions of consumers 
appear to have become crnvinced 
that margarine is a better buy than 
butter. That is, they appear to be- 
lieve that butter simply is not so 
much superior in over-all quality to 
margarine as to be worth to them 
the currently large differences in 
prices. 

Wartime butter shortages prob- 
ably did hasten the decline in but- 
ter sales, but much of the shift to 


margarine probabily would have 
come anyway. 


Merchandising methods 
inadequate .. . 


Finally, it appears that margarine 
producers have done a better job 
of merchandising their product than 
the butter industry has done for 
butter. The American Dairy Asso- 
ciation and other dairy industry 
groups apparently believe this firm- 
ly, for they are spending large sums 
of money to advertise and promote 
butter. More advertising and better 
merchandizing methods may benefit 
the butter industry, but how much 
they will help no one can predict 
with certainty. 

Of one thing, however, we can be 
reasonably certain Advertising 
alone cannot be highly effective in 
increasing sales of butter. Perma- 
nent gains in butter uses must be 
built on more solid foundations. A 
fundamental “law” of our “free en- 
terprise” economy is that business 
success depends primarily on giving 
consumers more of what they want 
for their money than anyone else 
can give them. 


Three-point program necessary .. . 


A 3-point program is in order. 
The first point of this program is 
that costs of producing and market- 
ing butter must be reduced substan- 
tially in order to put butter in a 
better competitive price position rel- 
ative to margarine. This calls for 
cost reductions on farms producing 
milk, in creameries, and throughout 
all distributing channels. The dairy 
industry throughout its history has 
striven to increase its efficiency. 
The need at this time, however, is 
for even greater such efforts and for 
even greater efficiency in production 
and marketing of butter. 

The second point of this program 
calls for increasing efforts to im- 
prove the quality of butter. By 
“quality” is meant far more than 
the attributes judges at dairy prod- 
ucts expositions look for in award- 
ing prizes to buttermakers. It in- 
cludes the packaging, the services, 
and a host of other items that go 
into making consumers like and pre- 
fer butter to competing products. 

Much progress has been made by 
the industry toward making butter 
a finer product (at least in the 
opinion of dairy technologists). Un- 
fortunately, the job is far from 
finished. More effort is essential if 
butter’s competitive position is to be 
improved. 


Finally, consumers need to be in- 
formed of the fine attributes of but- 
ter and of improvements being made 
in its quality. Advertising and good 
merchandising are the third part of 
the program. 

This entire program is not simple 
to put into effective operation. It 
is, however, essential. The situation 
in which the butter industry now 
finds itself is too critical to make 
half-way measures acceptable. Vig- 
orous, concerted action by all inter- 
ested groups, farmers as well as 
butter manufacturers, is needed at 
once if further sharp declines in but- 
ter consumption are to be prevented. 
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Soybeans in Dairy Rations 


by C. F. Monroe, J. W. Hibbs and R. G. Washburn 


T HAS been shown both in ex- 

perimental and practical feeding 

that ground soybeans can be 
used satisfactorily as a protein sup- 
plement in the dairy ration when it 
is economical to do so. Soybeans 
differ from the by-product protein 
supplements in furnishing a liberal 
amount of fat or oil. Under certain 
conditions of feeding, where the fat 
supplied by the ration is low, the 
extra fat furnished by the soybeans 
may be especially valuable. Low fat 
intake is often encountered when 
roughages are fed liberally and grain 
is fed in reduced amounts. This 
feeding trial was conducted for the 
purpose of determining the value of 
the extra fat from soybeans in a 
system of liberal roughage-restricted 
grain feeding. 

Ground soybeans were used as 
the only protein supplement in a 
grain mixture fed to a group of cows 
in comparison to soybean oi] meal 
fed to a similar group of cows. The 
mixture with soybeans contained 
approximately 6.8 per cent fat and 
that with the soybean oil meal 3.8 
per cent fat. Ground ear corn and 
oats were the only other grain feeds 
used in these mixtures, which fur- 
nished approximately equal quanti- 
ties of protein. 


On 34% Year Experiment 


These grain mixtures were fed 
continuously to groups of Holstein 
cows on the Trumbull County Ex- 
periment Farm for a period of three 
and one-half years. With the excep- 
tion of the kind of grain mixture 
used, both groups of cows were fed 
and treated alike or as one herd. As 
the heifers freshened they were 
placed alternately in the two groups. 

The comparison was carried out 
under a system of liberal hay feed- 
ing along with the use of moderate 
amounts of grain and corn silage. 
Grain was fed at approximately the 
rate of one pound for every five 
pounds of milk produced. During 
the pasture season ample grazing 
was supplied by using permanent 
bluegrass pastures, supplemented by 
grazing in the legume meadow mix- 
tures. 

The two experimental grain mix- 
tures were fed in the barn during 
the pasture season only in reduced 
amounts. The cows were fed and 
milked twice daily and cared 
for in a manner similar to that used 
on any good dairy farm. The milk 


was weighed at each milking and 
the grain was weighed at each feed- 
ing. Estimates were made of hay 
and silage consumption by weighing 
the amounts fed and refused on two 
days each month 


How the Cows Produced 


The final results are based on the 
performance of 14 cows in each 
group with 25 lactation periods on 
the soybean oil meal ration and 26 
lactation periods on the ground soy- 
bean ration. A few of the cows in 
each group completed three lacta- 
tion periods on the experimental ra- 
tions. The length of these periods 
was about the same on each ration 
and since this averaged close to 320 
days, the productions have been cal- 
culated to this number of days. The 
average production of milk on the 
soybean oil meal ration was 11,999.7 
Ibs. and on the ground soybean ra- 
tion 11,321.6 Ibs., or a difference of 
678.1 Ibs. favoring the soybean oil 
meal ration. The average butterfat 
test was slightly higher on the 
ground soybean mixture, 3.61 per 
cent, as compared to 3.47 per cent 
on the soybean oil meal or a differ- 
ence of .14 per cent. The production 
of butterfat was slightly higher on 
the soybean mixture than it was 
on the meal mixture. The difference 
was approximately five pounds, with 
the one group averaging 411 Ibs. and 
the other one 416 Ibs. 

These differences in production 
are not considered to be significant. 
When calculated on an equalized 
basis and taking into consideration 
both milk and butterfat productions, 
the difference amounted to 3.5 per 
cent. This is a small difference and 
for practical purposes the two grain 
mixtures used in this work may be 
considered as equal in feeding value. 


Ton Feed Consumed Per Cow 


The amount of feed consumed 
by the two groups was approximate- 
ly the same. As previously indicat- 
ed, grain was fed at a moderate 
level and both groups averaged a 
little over a ton per cow during the 
320-day lactation period. The ratio 
of grain consumption to milk pro- 
duction was approximately one to 
five for both groups. No serious dif- 
ficulty was encountered in getting 
the cows to consume the grain mix- 
tures, although the manner of eat- 
ing shown by some of the cows in- 
dicated that neither grain mixture 
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was too well relished. The amounts 
of hay and silage consumed in each 
case amounted to a little over 2% 
tons per lactation. During the barn 
feeding season the cows ate on an 
average of over 20 Ibs. hay per day. 

The breeding efficiency was slight- 
ly better on the soybean oi] meal 
ration than on the soybean ration. 
On the former it required 1.45 
breedings and on the latter 1.65 
breedings for conception. This dif- 
ference is too small to be of signifi- 
cance. On both rations the breed- 
ing efficiency may be considered as 
being satisfactory 

Along with this feeding trial, stud- 
ies were made on the carotene and 
vitamin A values of the milk pro- 
duced on the two rations. Reports 
from other work have shown that 
the liberal use of raw soybeans in 
the ration hes a depressing effect 
on the carotene and vitamin A con- 
tent of milk. We were interested 
in determining whether the more 
moderate feeding of soybeans as 
practiced in the work would show 
the same suppressing effect 

Samples of the milk collected at 
various times during the course of 
the experiment failed to show any 
significant differences in the caro- 
tene and vitamin A content of the 
milk that could be attributed to the 
difference in feeding A further 
check on this finding was made by 
feeding these same grain mixtures 
to groups of cows located at the ex- 
periment station. In this work an 
additional mixture containing linseed 
oil meal was also tried. The results 
from this work confirm those ob- 
tained at the Trumbull County ex- 
periment farm. 

The linseed oil meal mixture was 
compared to the raw soybean mix- 
ture in a feeding experiment with 
growing heifers. Both good and poor 
quality hays were fed in separate 
feeding periods lasting for several 
months. Weekly analyses of the 
blood of these animals failed to 
show any difference in their caro- 
tene and vitamin A values that could 
be attributed to the grain rations 





Doing is the great thing. For 
if, resolutely, people do what 
is right, In time they come to 
like doing it. 











fed. It seems, therefore, at the mod- 
erate levels of grain feeding in con- 
nection with the use of liberal 
quantities of hay, that grain mix- 
tures may contain at least 20 per 
cent raw soybeans without the beans 
suppressing the carotene or vitamin 
A values of the milk or blood. 


Feed or Sell Soybeans? 


Dairymen have frequently asked 
the question as to whether they 
should feed their soybeans or sell 
them and buy the meal. This work 
indicates that the beans and meal 
are of approximately equal feeding 
value under practical feeding con- 
ditions. The extra fat contributed 
by the beans did not lead to an 
increased production, even under 
conditions of liberal roughage and 
restricted grain feeding. However, 
raw soybeans may be used satisfac- 
torily in the dairy grain mixture as 
a protein supplement for extended 
periods, without suppressing the 
carotene and vitamin A content of 
the milk, if the amounts used are 
moderate and roughages are 
fed liberally. The market value of 
the beans as compared to the meal 
and other protein supplements will 
decide the issue—Ohio Farm and 
Home Research. 
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Pork Topics 





Timely Questions 


Will putting a piece of salt pork 
in the pen where a sow has given 
birth to pigs keep her from eating 
them? Why do sows eat their own 
pigs? 

Cannibalism, or eating of her own 
offspring, indicates poor feeding, a 
bad habit, or some physically ab- 
normal condition im a sow. Occa- 
sionally a sow will turn cannibal 
because of a highly inflamed or 
feverish udder. A feeding formula 
too low in protein may invite kill- 
ing of the pigs and once the habit 
has been started, “an eater” is a 
poor risk in any herd. Plenty of 
protein supplement during gesta- 
tion, a laxative, cooling feed just 
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for Hog Raisers 


LACEY 


vefore farrowing, light feeding aft- 
er the pigs have been born, for at 
least the first 24 hours, and pens 
that allow pigs to escape when sows 
are restless are the safest precau- 
tions. A piece of. salt pork might 
deter the sow from cannibalistic 
tendencies, if she would eat it. In 
fact, if she ate very much salt pork 
she would never again eat pigs— 
nor anything else. Some other rem- 
edy should be tried first 


What is a good feed for placing 
in a self-feeder for brood sows? I 
want a simple mixture, mostly home 
grown. 

How would this suit you? Thirty 
pounds cracked corn, 30 lbs. ground 
oats, 30 Ibs. ground alfalfa or al- 
falfa meal, 5 lbs. tankage or meat 
scraps, 5 Ibs. soybean oil meal, plus 
2 lbs. of a mixture of ground lime- 
stone, steamed bone meal, and salt 
These .ngredients, mixed thorough- 
ly and placed in a self-feeder im- 
mediately after breeding time, should 
furnish to the brood sow herd all 
the needed nutrients until a few 
days before farrowing time. The 
major part of this ration is home 
grown, or at least can be, and if 
half a gallon of skimmilk or butter- 
milk per sow per day can be found, 
the tankage or meat scraps can be 
left out entirely. On a feed com- 
bination like this, one’s sows will 
gain 125 to 150 pounds per head 
during the pregnancy period. The 
self-feeding will cut costs in half. 
It is difficult to prepare a “self- 
fed” ration for sows on green pas- 
ture. Feed intake has to be con- 
trolled. Hand feeding is advisable. 


Sometime ago Hoard’s Dairyman 
stated that certain Wisconsin coun- 
ties are making a business of feeder 
pig production and selling pigs of 
eight or ten weeks of age to men in 
other states. Do the men who fur- 
mish these feeder pigs find it more 
profitable to sell at this age than to 
feed the same pigs to 200 Ibs. or 
more? If so, why? 


It is true that many 
Wisconsin make good income from 
the sale of feeder pigs. These coun- 
ties are outside of the corn belt area, 
and they do noi have enough corn 
for grain to feed hogs to market 
weight. After silos are filled the corn 
supply for other uses is limited, but 
there is enough to warrant having a 
few sows to balance income 

The Wisconsin counties that fur- 
nish most of the feeders are in the 
northeastern and northern parts of 
the state. They are in good dairy 
areas, where whey and skimmilk are 
good protein feeds. In these same 
areas small grains do well, the kind 
that sows and small litters can use 
effectively. Pasture is generally 
abundant enough for the dairy herd, 
plus enough for a few sows, and costs 
are lowered through the dairy by- 
products and the green feed. Sow 
herds are small, from two to six 
sows per farm. Two litters per year 
are produced. 

There has been a strong effort 
made to have the feeder pigs from 
these counties farrowed at times 
when demand is best and farrowed 


counties in 





to suit the needs of hog men who 
desire to hit the early market. Spring 
farrowings are listed for January 
and February, fall farrowings for 
July and August. The present mar- 
keting program, with light receipts 
and high prices during July, August, 
and September, gives the early litters 
a decided advantage in money re- 
turns. As an example, in 1950, the 
price drop for medium butchers be- 
tween September 1 and December 1 
was about $7.00 per hundred. For 
a 200-lb. market hog this meant 
$14.00 more to the grower because 
of early production. 

The prices paid for feeder pigs of 
January and February births are 
higher than for later farrowed pigs 
due to expected higher prices when 
the pigs are sold for pork. The trend 
toward early production may help to 
level off the marketings that are now 
too light in September and too heavy 
in the December-January period. 


Plan Comfortable Housing 


Cold weather always brings up 
the hog shelter problem on corn 
belt farms. With the trend notice- 
ably toward earlier farrowings, com- 
fort is probably the No. 1 item in 
house construction but other factors 
should not be forgotten if con- 
venience and permanence are to be 
expected, with reasonable cost. 

Comfort involves a number of 
items besides heat. Dry and sani- 
tary quarters are as important in 
loss prevention as are higher tem- 
peratures and these attributes can 
be included in the planning to be 
done for winter shelter this year. 
Comfort might also include conven- 
ience for the farm operator, since 
saving of time and labor in his man- 
agement allows more time for the 
chores that are required in keeping 
sows and litters alive and thrifty. 

The central house location will 
often determine the interior com- 
fort. Good drainage is important. 
Proper exposures are equally worth 
while. For the single pen houses a 
south or east exposure will give 
most light and best protection. For 
the double row house the long way 
of the building should be placed 
north and south, with feeding floors 
on both sides. For extra protection 
to the feeding floor, a wall five or 
six feet high is a good guard against 
north winds. 

Good insulation, properly installed 
and kept dry, is one of the best 
guarantees of uniform temperatures. 
To keep insulation from becoming 
wet and losing its effectiveness, 
moisture barrier paper can be ap- 
plied over the studding to make a 
tight seal. For fill type insula- 
tion a double barrier paper is 
recommended 

A dry floor, made of concrete, 
should be placed over a 6- to 8 
inch fill of cinders or gravel. To ex- 
clude the dampness that causes 
trouble when the building site is 
low, the concrete is best laid in 
two layers, each about two inches 
thick, and with a waterproof mem- 
brane mopped with hot asphalt be- 
tween them. A wood overlay, par- 
ticularly in the farrowing pens, 
gives added insulation and greater 
warmth. 

Extra heat from a stove, steam 
radiator, electric heat lamp or heat 
coils in the floor will complete the 
steps in comfortable construction. 
Thermostat controlled heat units 
are now available and unless doors 
and windows are leaky, uniform 
temperatures can be maintained in 
extreme winter weather. Good shel- 
ter saves feed, reduces ‘osses, and 
increases net return. 
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MILK PROFITS 


DAIRY 


eaxn VENTILATOR 


HEALTHIER WORK FOR YOU TOO 


FAN-PAC Dairy Barn Ventilators are 
desi to keep the air in your barn 
fr dry and at a constant tempera- 
ture, 0 that your cows will be active, 
eat and drink more produce more 
milk, FAN-PAC dries out excess mois- 
ture from the air, eliminates bad odors 
and makes your barn a healthier and 
pleasanter place for you to work. 


FAN-PAC IS PATENTED 


FAN-PAC is a motor-driven 2-speed 
fan unit in a weatherproof housing, 
automatically controlled by a built-in 
thermostat. Price includes thermostat, 
discharge elbow, screen guards and 
weather shutters. 3 models for various 
size herds. Send for illustrated folder. 





FAN-PAC DAIRY ones VENTILATORS 
American Mechine and Metals, inc. 
Dept. HD 1251, East Moline, tlinols 


Without obli rush FREE folders 
on FAN-PA Dairy Barn Ventilacors. 
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BANARAT Be 
one |warfarin 
MOST EFFECTIVE RAT and MOUSE KILLER 


Results almost unbelievable. No bait-shyness ~ 
keep eating until they all die. Choice of 2 forms: 
BANARAT BITS — ready-to-use pel- 
lets. New bait formula: lib, seli- 
$i; S-tb., $3.95; 
Bits, 50 cents. 
BANARAT. PREMIX — mix 
with an ible bait. 
Vedb. es S ibs. bait.$1.75; 
Big Yi-lb. makes 10ibs.,$3.00 
Ask tor genuine BANARAT by 
neme, at your dealer's or 
write American Scientilic Lab- 
oratories, Madison |, Wis. 
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Dairy Farm Home 


Tips On 


Table Settings 


by Virginia Blodgett 


EALTIMES should be happy times—-when 
M the activities of a busy day are tempo- 
2 rarily laid aside for an interlude of com- 
panionship and relaxation. A pretty table setting 
can do much to create that atmosphere, whether 
you're simply feeding your family breakfast or 
serving a formal dinner for company. (Too many 
of us make the mistake of keeping pretty table 
jlinens and dishes put away “strictly for com- 
S pany” while the family dines in the kitchen on 
fa motley and mismatched collection of table- 
} ware.) 
Your table settings needn't be elaborate or ex- 
f pensive china five and ten cent 
store can make an attractive setting with an in- 
teresting centerpiece and colorful place mats to 
set it off 


: 
: 


from the 


What Goes Where 


If you're setting a table for company dinner 
and you're baffled what where,” 
just remember that silverware should be placed 
Sin the order that it will be used—the first piece 
to be used on the outside of the group. Arrange 
silver one inch from the edge of the table with 
the handles even. The of the knives 
should be toward the plate 


about goes 


cutting edge 


the tip of the 
beverage, it 


for- 


The water glass goes just above 
knife Whenever there's an iced 
goes to the right of the water glass a littk 
ward toward the spoons 
Fold the napkin in a triangle, square, or rec- 
depending on the space you have; In 
napkin goes to the left of the 
formal dinner, the napkin may be 
dinner plate with the loose-edged 


corner to the right 


tangle 
most 
forks. For a 
placed on the 


cases, the 


The bread and butter plate goes just above the 
forks to the left. Place the butter spreader across 
the top edge of the plate handle 
the right. 


with towards 


Piece mots con be just as elegent as the fancies? 
tablecloth. They show off @ gleaming table top, too! 


All set for ao holiday dinner! The Chri tree pi 
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wcossonatibants dived S84 
banked 





with snowy cotton is a smart holiday substitute for cut flowers, 


The salad plate belongs to the left of the 
forks. Individual salt and peppers, nut dishes, or 
ash trays go at the top of the dinner plate. 


Set Your Table In Harmony 


The type of table covering you use and the 
table appointments you use with it should be 
consistent. For example, don't spread a table 
with a snowy damask cloth and then set it with 
heavy pottery in a rustic Damask takes 
to a far more formal setting—delicate china and 
slim-stemmed glassware. While the rustic pot- 
tery needs to be played up with a colorful cloth 
in a homespun linen texture 

A lacy, crocheted tablecloth should be graced 
with formal dinnerware, too. If you have a lace 
tablecloth, give it added glamour with a colored 
cloth underneath—pick up one of the colors in 
your china pattern. It your table top a 
little added protection, too 


patte rn! 


gives 


ommonly 
informal 
mats 


finest of 


teamed up 
patterns in 
for the 
linens 
at each place 
Arrange china, 
glassware just as you would on a 
You may need to space them a 

t compact 


together to 


Place mats are 
with pottery and the more 
dinnerware Sut there are 
strictly formal table, too, in the 
When you use place mats, lay on 
closest to the 
silver, and 
full-sized cloth 
little closer 
unit 


most 


place 


edge of the table 


make a more 


Create An Eye-catching Centerpiece 
setting the table for the 
family, a centerpiece adds color and interest. A 
potted plant or a figurine are pretty substitutes 
when cut flowers from your garden aren't avail- 
able. In the fall and winter dried seed pods, ears 
of corn, bittersweet, dry arranged in a 
low bow! or a wicker basket create a conversa- 
tion-making centerpiece 


Even if you're only 


leaves 


Be sure to keep your centerpiece in harmony 


Bright way to begin © day — colorful pottery and 
your cheeriest potted plants on the breakfast table. 


with the rest of your table setting. If you’re 
setting a table with colorful place mats and pot- 
tery, don’t use silver candlesticks, fragile-looking 
figurines as a centerpiece. With pottery, you'll 
want informal accessories in wood, metal, or 
ceramics. 

When you're planning a centerpiece, check to 
see that it won't be too high and cut off vision 
across the table. Guests shouldn't have to crane 
their necks around a monumental bouquet of 
flowers in order to converse with those across 
the table! And be sure candles are tall enough 
to be above eye level so there won't be any 
glare. Including holders, they should stand at 
least 14 to 16 inches high. If you're using 
candles on the table, they should be lighted. If 
you like the romance of candlelight—be sure to 
have at least four candles burning. Men, es- 
pecially, dislike eating in a murky gloom where 
they can scarcely find their plates! 

When your table setting is all in place and 
you step back proudly to see the over-all effect, 
does it look cluttered? A too wide spreading 
centerpiece, too many candles, serving plates 
spaced too close together can spoil your whole 
effect. If serving everyone at the table means 
crowding the places together, you'll be wiser to 
forget all about dining at the table, and serve 
buffet style—an easy-on-the hostess way to feed 
a large number of people. Guests can serve 
themselves from the dinner table, then eat at 
smaller tables or on trays 

A buffet table is easy to arrange—the first 
rule is convenience. Simply make everything 
easily within reach, with silver and napkins at 
the end of the line so guests won't have to 
juggle their equipment as they fill their plates. 
You can go all out on a centerpiece for the buf- 
fet table—you won't have to worry about height 
as no one will be seated at the table to peer 
through it. THE END 


A serve-yourself buffet solves limited space prob- 
lem for everything from snacks to a complete dinner. 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


“God broke our years to hours and days 
That hour by hour and day by day, 
Just going on a little way, 

We might be able all along 

To keep quite strong.” 


ROM those lines by George 

Kingle we chose the title for 

this new column .. . “From 
Day to Day.” In stressful times 
such as now, if we meet each day 
as it comes and live it the very best 
we can; if we bear bravely the bur- 
den of the hour, strength for the 
long pull will just naturally accumu- 
late. 

[ hope you will meet me regu- 
larly in this little space for a few 
minutes of relaxation and encourage- 
ment in the dignity and importance 
of your job as a homemaker in to- 
day's swift world. 


. » * 


In answering the question, “What 
is women’s role in the world to- 
day?” a New York bishop said: 

“Three women stood at the foot 
of the cross, after men had turned 
away. Mary of Cleophas was the 
wife and mother; she stands for that 
great vocation of women. Mary 
of Magdala was the sinner repented. 
Women who would follow in her 
footsteps would work for reforma- 
tion and to help others. Mary of 
Nazareth is the symbol of women 
who serve God directly. They sym- 
bolize the strength of all women 
who, standing in honor and dignity, 
will not fail in times of trouble.” 


This fall it was my privilege to 
take my child by the hand and lead 
her into that new, wonderful world 
of school. Like most mothers, I felt 
tearful at the moment she trudged 
away but she comforted me. 

“Your face is beginning to look 
sad, Mommy,” she said as we walked 
out of the house, “but don’t cry. 
There'll be lots of days when you'll 
be awful glad to be rid of me!” 


Where children live together in 
groups, a year of social adjustments 
is considered a necessary prelude to 
the actual beginning of learning, so 
we have kindergartens. In kinder- 
garten there are rest periods on floor 
mats; trips to the toilet are super- 
vised; there are movies twice a week 
and the rest of the time they play 
games, color, and slide down slides. 
How different when Mother was a 
girl! 

At the age of six I hiked out two 
miles over a hot and dusty Missouri 
road to a one-room school where I 
entered “chart class”. This, as I 
dimly remember, consisted of sitting 
up on the recitation bench twice a 
day while the teacher took about 10 
minutes pointing out numbers up to 
10, the alphabet, and finally words 
like “milk” and “cat”. The rest of 
the long seven hours we were left to 
our own devices and what we did, 
Heaven only knows. I carried my 
lunch and would have died of mor- 
tification \if the teacher had offered 
to take me to the toilet. (It was 
usually a man, anyway, so he could 


lick the big boys . . . which was 
about all he could do.) 


We have come far in the rural 
schools of today. In my neighboring 
county there’s a splendid new build- 
ing that cost over $100,000. (Far, 
far above average, of course.) Yet 
we haven't come nearly far enough. 

All too often our school gets at- 
tention last. In some of the richest 
farming sections of the United States 
children are going to school in build- 
ings over a hundred years old. But 
even that’s not so bad as the teach- 
er situation. Lots of great people, 
past and present, got their start in 
primitive schoolhouses but you can 
bet that somewhere along the line 
they were inspired to learning and 
leadership by a good teacher. 

We accepted permit teaching dur- 
ing the war as an emergency meas- 
ure and many permit teachers were 
and are excellent. But the thing 
should be leveling out now and we 
just can’t shut our eyes and let the 
situation slide along hoping it will 
better itself. It won't. We shall have 
to expend our own efforts in getting 
the teaching profession up on a par 
with others so that fine people will 
continue to be attracted to it. Taxes 
are burdensome, I grant you, but 
economy shouldn't start in the 
schoolhouse. 


What 2 joy an automatic washer 
is! Take Monday of this week as an 
example. I did a big five-load wash- 
ing; made the beds; dusted and 
tidied the downstairs; scrubbed and 
waxed the kitchen floor; and went 
to lunch at a friend's house at one 
o'clock! Three other guests had ac- 
complished as much and looked fresh 
as daisies. I'd heard dire things 
about automatic washers but they 
just aren't so. Mine washes clean 
as a whistle; doesn’t waste any soap 
because it has a suds return and the 
release of your time and the saving 
of your energy is wonderful. The 
nicest wish I could make for every 
woman in the world is that she 
might have running water and a 
water heater, so Santa Claus could 
tuck an automatic washer in her 
stocking. 


Speaking of Santa Claus, if you've 
a child to whom you wish to give 
something specially nice, get him or 
her the Decca album of songs re- 
corded from Walt Disney's Alice in 
Wonderland by Fred Waring and the 
Pennsylvartians. They're over with 
so fast in the movies that you don't 
realize how nice they are. You and 
your young fry will love the gruff 
old carpenter as he talks to the wal- 
rus; the Cheshire cat's “jabberwoc- 
ky” .. . “Twas brillig, and a slimy 
toad” and the hauntingly beautiful 
“All in the Golden Afternoon” and 
“How Do You Get to Wonderland”. 
I think it’s an album you'll enjoy 
for years. 
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-the OAT CEREAL that 
needs No Cooking! 


Yes ...a ready-to-eat OAT CEREAL 
with a whale of a lot of =GO power! 





Look how that good grain—oats—has been modernized. It’s 
Cheerios, made from oats in ready to eat form. So easy to 
serve. Just pour out heaping bowls of Cheerios...it’s the only 
cereal shaped like little doughnuts the only famous oat 
cereal that needs no cooking. Extra 

delicious, too, with a wonderful fresh 

toasted oat flavor. Get the large FAMILY 

size. Contains 50% more Cheerios than 

the regular size package! 
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For Your Christmas Table 


Follow family traditions with plum pudding and fruit cake, 
or start new traditions of your own this year at holiday time. 


by Marian Pike 


RY a short-cut this year with 
the plum pudding and fruit 
cake that are traditional at 
the holiday season. Pressure cook 
them, as the pudding to the left 
above and the white fruit cake have 
been, in one-third the usual steam- 
ing time. They will be moist and 
fine-flavored without a mellowing 
period 
Your old favorite fruit cake and 
plum pudding recipes can be pres- 
sured instead of steamed. You can 
do small recipes in your pressure 
sauce pan or larger ones in your 
pressure cooker 
Mix cake or pudding as usual, fill 
well buttered molds two-thirds full, 
making sure molds fit loosely in 
pressure cooker; cover mold with 
heavy waxed paper or foil and tie on 
securely with string. Set mold on 
rack in pressure cooker in which you 
have placed five cups of water. Cov- 
er cooker. Let steam flow for 20 
miautes. Then pressure for 50 min- 
utes at 10 Ibs. Allow pressure to 
descend of its own accord. Pudding 
is then finished but you may want 
to dry fruit cake for a short period 
in a slow oven, removing first the 
paper covering 
If you would like to start a new 
tradition this year, consider the 
Christmas star mold desserts pic- 
tured below. This is a simple des- 
sert and a very convenient one. 


If you have put off buying special 
molds, perhaps this is the year to 
do it. Children love these traditional 
shapes and you will find many uses 
for them. In our family we make 
fancy sweet bread in our molds and 
give them well ahead of Christmas 
to the neighbors and the mailman. 
The kids enjoy it and we do it far 
enough ahead of Christmas that it 
is a joy rather than a burden 


CHRISTMAS STAR MOLD 
DESSERTS 
Seak for about five minutes: 

1 tablespoon unflavored gelatin, in 

4) cup cold milk. 

Combine and heat to scalding: 

4 cup sugar, 

\% teaspoon salt, 

1 cup sliced, pitted dates, 

1', cups milk. 

Remove from heat, add gelatin, stir 
te dissolve. Chill until begins to set. 
Stir in: 

1/3 cup sliced candied cherries, 

1/3 cup slivered blanched almonds, 

1/2 teaspoon vanilla, 

1/4 teaspoon almond flavoring. 

Fold in: '; cup heavy cream, 
whipped. 

Turn into molds that have been 
rinsed in cold water. Chill until set. 
Serve with whipped cream. Six 
servings. 
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Kittens and Pusseywillows 





Bee 





380 


Tiny kittens frisking about or dreaming 
little kitten dreams on pussywillow 
branches make one of the loveliest malti- 
color transfers you ever saw! You need 
net embroider them — just iron off the 
gtay of the pussywillows, the brown of 
the kittens and the blue of their eyes and 
neck bews right eonte your material! 
There are “kitten sprays” measuring 6% 
inches and tiny little separate ‘tten 
motifs or 2 inches—15 motifs in all. Per- 
feet fer children’s clothes, table mats, 
quilts, curtains. You'll love them! 

Send 25¢ for the kitten and pussywillew 
multiceler (Pattera Ne. 3808) 
transfer and laundering ructions, 
sketches of suggested uses to Pattern De- 
partenent, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 
sen, Wis, 


FASHION BOOK 


The Fall-Winter Issue 


Presents Over 125 Pattern Designs 

Interpreting the Smart New Fash- 

ions for ALL AGES, ALL SIZES, 
ALL OCCASIONS 


It's a wonderful book of practical, easy- 
to-make ttern designs, beautifully illus- 
trated he most comprehensive collection 
you'll find in any pattern book. Price just 
25 cents. Send for your copy to Pattern 
Department, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wis 














The Farmer’s Own Account File 


A necessity on every 
farm. Thirteen con- 
venient 7%x9% com- g 
partments. Indexed to 
keep principal items 
of farm business in § 
order. Reinforced 
construction to last 
for years. We ship 
same day we receive 
your o 





Write for free swatches of all wool, and part wool 
materials. Plains, plaids. Dresses, coats, suite, 
sport shirts, children’s wear, etc., made at home 
with big savings. 


HOMESTEAD WOOLEN MILLS, Inc. 
Dept. 4-12 W. Swanzey, N. HK. 
YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


of 








own 
for stationery circular today. 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN = Fort Atkinson, 





Family N 


ight 


Have you ever thought how much fun a 
family night could be, each with its spe- 
cial party idea, menu, and entertcinment? 


Jeanne Wallerius 


VERYONE home. . . together! 
What could be better? And 
yet, how often does it happen 

at your house? Yes, Dad has bowl- 
ing on Monday and Mother goes to 
sewing circle Tuesday night. Johnny 
tears off to 4-H club Wednesday 
night and Sue takes care of Mrs. 
Jones’ offspring every Thursday 
while they go to grange meeting. 
Then the weekend is crammed with 
company and dances and potlucks 
and church affairs. 

When it’s cold or wet outside and 
that fire on the hearth is especially 
inviting, your family may find an 
evening at home quite appealing. 
Now is the time to introduce “fam- 
ily night,” a time that everyone 
saves to spend together to enjoy 
that warm feeling of a family circle. 

Family night can be a red letter 
day on the calendar, something to 
look forward to, something to plot 
and scheme, to speculate about. You 
can make the night a visit to a 
gypsy camp with menu and activi- 
ties in accord. You can have a 
cookout where everyone climbs into 
old clothes and cooks supper in the 
fireplace. Family night can be the 
evening everyone gathers to hear 
Father read a favorite story or to 
listen to the family’s favorite kind 
of music. Johnny can show the 
new card trick he learned and Mary 
might save her new record to play 
for the first time. 

Many times, family difficulties 
are straightened out while everyone 
relaxes after a tempting meal. You 
have time to talk about all your 
special dreams, plans, and ambi- 
tions. You may find the solution to 
how you're going to finance a new 
television set that the young fry feel 
is “absolutely vital.” You can scat- 
ter maps all over the living room 
floor and chart your travel route for 
your vacation next summer. Family 
night may be the time to schedule 
parties and often houses. It’s fun 
to entertain when everyone helps to 
plan an open house or a dinner party 
and everyone wants to help, to 
make sure his idea is carried out 
correctly. 

Perhaps a different member of 
your family will want to be in 
charge each time. He can plan the 
theme for the evening, the menu, 
and the activity he thinks the family 
will enjoy. Curiosity adds interest, 
and competition will cause each 
gathering to be more intriguing than 
the preceding one. 


Try a “Hobo Haven” 


Here is a suggested program you 
might use to introduce the idea of 
family pight. Have a “hobo haven” 
cookout if your home has a fire- 
place, or a “cabaret cozy” in the 
kitchen. 

Spread a plastic cloth on the floor 
for supplies and let everyone serve 
himself. Paper plates are a good 
idea. Each person can swish his 
silver and giass through hot soapy 
water and the dishwashing problem 
is solved. Who wants to waste time 
in the kitchen on family night! 


What to Eat 


Give your meal a new twist. If 
there’s a grill left from summer 
outings, use it in the fireplace to 


and drop the cheese balls into the 
soup when it is hot. By the time 
the biscuits have browned in the 
hot soup, the cheese will have melt- 
ed inside. Ladle out big bowls of 
this tomato surprise. 

The salad bowl can offer a com- 
bination of cabbage and green pep- 
per or apple with celery seed dress- 
ing. You can have meat sandwiches 
ready, too. The remaining biscuit 
dough can be used for dessert as 
bread twists. Just wrap a \-inch 
thick strip of dough around a stick 
or roasting fork. Make sure the 
end of the twist is closed and the 
middie is not stuck together; there 
should be a pocket for what's to 
come. Bake the dough in the fire- 
place embers until it is golden brown 
and slips off the stick or fork easily. 
Then fill the pocket with butter 
and brown sugar. The heat of the 
biscuit will melt the sugar and 
butter. 

If you're kitchen-bound, set the 
table with your gayest cloth. Stick 
candles in bottles and eat by can- 
dle light. If you have a phonograph 
music can give you added atmos- 
phere. Place a long loaf of un- 
sliced bread on a board with a knife 
beside it or let each person break 





E’er you remark another's 
sin, bid your own conscience 
—Franklin. 











off a chunk. You can use the same 
menu as the fireplace cooks. But 
you probably will want to replace 
the bread sticks with doughnuts or 
oatmeal cookies. Or you can serve 
angels on horseback. Just place 
squares of milk chocolate on saltine 
or graham crackers. Top with a 
marshmallow and broil until the 
marshmallow is lightly browned. 
Squash the “angel” with another 
cracker. 

Later in the evening, popcorn and 
apples may be welcome. However, 
it’s wise to avoid refreshments that 
take one member away from the 
circle for very long, such as fudge- 
making. If you have a sweet tooth, 
how about a taffy pull in which ev- 
eryone can have a hand? 


The Entertainment 


If you're still worried about com- 
peting with outside interests, re- 
member that you're not trying to 
replace these other activities. Ev- 
eryone should decide what evening 
is best for family night. This is a 
special evening that occurs once 
every two, three, or four weeks, de- 
pending on your family members. 
Let it be a flexible date to keep in 
line with the social calendar. Then, 
no one will resent the occasion be- 
cause he had to miss an important 
date. 

Family night should mean time 
out from the hustle of an overor- 
ganized way of life. It is the night 
or time when folks who mean the 
Most to each other gather to get 
acquainted and have fun together. 
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Christmas 


toa Dairy Jfarmer” 


Te say “Merry Christmas” to a neighbor, friend or 
relative on oa dairy farm, there's no finer way than a 
gift subscription to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN. 


You'll send your wishes for his dairying success twice 
every month and if you hurry the first issue will be 
ovr Christmas one. We'll send a gift card in your 
name, too. 


Here's a handy coupon, fill it out and mail your check 
today. Then you'll be done with your “shopping.” 
We'll do the rest. 


You'll Be Sending 
A “Wealth of Information” on 


@ HERD HEALTH “@ DAIRY PROFITS 
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Poultry Problems 


H. H. ALP 


. . 
Feeding Damaged Grain 
There is considerable evidence 

that moldy grain can be fed safely 
to poultry. For example, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota fed field dam- 
aged wheat and found that hens did 
as well on it both from the stand- 
point of maintaining body weight 
and egg production as when fed on 
sound wheat. 

Purdue University reported a se- 
ries of experiments involving the 
feeding of moldy corn to chicks. A 
summary of their tests is as fol- 
lows: 

“Chicks receiving 20 per cent of 
moldy corn and 30 per cent of No. 
2 corn in the ration grew as rap- 
idly as those receiving 50 per cent 
of No. 2 corn. 

“Chicks fed 30 per cent or 40 per 
cent of moldy corn in the ration 
grew less rapidly than those re- 
ceiving either 20 per cent of moldy 
corn or 50 per cent of No. 2 corn. 

“Apparently no mortalities, ex- 
cept possibly one due to aspergillosis, 
could be attributed to the moldy 
corn used in this experiment.” 

The chances are that in most in- 
stances moldy or damaged grain can 
be safely used as poultry feed. How- 
ever, it should be emphasized be- 
fore it is used on any extensive ba- 
sis that it would be well to check 
its effect on a stall group of birds 
or have a sample tested at the state 
agricultural college. 


Change Gradually to New 
Grains 


It is usually considered good prac- 
tice when switching over to any of 
the newly harvested grains that the 
change be made gradually. Every 
fall we hear of reports from poul- 
trymen whose pullets have gone off 
production when put on new corn. 
To safeguard against this, it is quite 
advisable to save over enough old 
grain to permit mixing with the 
new. This makes it possible to in- 
sert newly harvested grains into the 
ration a little at a time. 


Favors Deep Litter System 


A deep litter management system 
is essential to a dry and comfortable 
poultry pen during midwinter, de- 
clares W. C. Krueger, extension farm 
engineer at Rutgers University. Such 
a litter layer must be built up grad- 
ually, slow enough so that the birds 
work it over thoroughly. 

It is therefore necessary to start 
building up litter when the pullets 
are first placed in the laying pens, 
adding a little at a time until 4 to 
6 inches of well-worked, crumbly 





litter of good insulating value is ac- 
cumulated by mid-December. Damp 
litter is the result of moisture con- 
densation from the air or too cool 
floor surfaces, explains Krueger. 

Adequate ventilation of poultry 
pens keeps the humidity at safe 
levels and a deep litter insulates the 
floor and prevents the common prob- 
lem of sticky, pasty litter and dirty 
eggs. 


Community Nests 


Many poultrymen have found the 
community nest an improvement 
over the conventional individual 
nest installation. Community nests 
are usually constructed in 8-foot 
lengths and have a width of 24 inch- 
es and a height of 30 inches at the 
peak of the slope. 

Each unit accommodates 75 to 80 
layers. The nests are usually placed 
in a continuous line along the parti- 
tion wall or along the front wall in 
order to save travel and labor in col- 
lecting eggs. 


The picket type snow fence makes 
very satisfactory chick roosts, espe- 
cially during the period the chicks 
are confined to the brooder house. 
The use of roosts early eliminates 
considerable danger of crowding and 
overheating or chilling which usually 
result from floor crowding. 
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Grade Calves Can Be 
Registered 

L. W. Blair, an artificial breeding 
technician of Pocahontas County, 
Iowa, has set up an organization to 

register grade off- 
spring resulting 
from artificial 
breeding. 

POPA, which 
stands for “proof 
of parentage as- 
sociation,” is copy- 
righted with the 
U. S. Patent Of- 
fice. 

If a dairyman 

wishes to register 

a calf resulting from artificial breed- 
ing, he writes to POPA and re 
quests application for registry forms. 
After filling out the forms they must 
be signed not only by the applicant 
bur by the technician serving the 
herd. The fee for each registration 
is $2.00. The fee for a transfer of 
registration is $1.00 

According to Blair, his new regis- 
try organization offers protection to 
the man selling or buying heifers 
that are a product of artificial in- 
semination. Animals are reportedly 
being sold as “artificials” when they 
were not a result of artificial in- 
semination. Replacement heifers or 
cows, sired by bulls in artifcial 
breeding studs, have commanded a 
premium in many areas. 

Thus far, registrations in POPA 
have been limited to Iowa and a few 
head in Minnesota. The services are 
available nationwide, however. POPA 
will not accept applications for reg- 
istration of cattle eligible for regis- 
tration in the purebred dairy cattle 
associations. 


A New Semen Diluter-Milk 


If you are using artificial breed- 
ing in your dairy herd, here is 
promising news. Milk has been used 
as a diluter for bull semen. Pre- 
liminary results show that it is just 
as effective and as good as the egg 
yolk diluters commonly in use today. 

D. L. Thacker and J. O. Almquist 
of the Pennsylvania State College 
dairy department have been con- 
ducting laboratory and field experi- 
ments during the past year. So far 
the results are excellent on over 
2,000 first services in artificial 
breeding. 

Not only has the milk diluter 
done the job in non-return rates 
but it offers much promise in de- 
veloping a cheaper, more easily pre- 
pared bull semen diiuter. 

This important finding comes from 
Pénn State’s recently completed 
dairy cattle breeding research cen- 
ter. Thacker and Almquist found 
,that bull sperm remained active in 


pasteurized, homogenized milk and 
pasteurized skimmilk for periods 
equal to those of sperm in egg yolk- 
citrate diluter. 

It was pointed out, however, that 
these encouraging laboratory results 
were obtained only if the milk had 
been brought to a boil, allowed to 
simmer for 10 to 15 minutes, and 
then cooled prior to the addition of 
the bull semen. The use of pas- 
teurized milk or skimmilk which had 
not been boiled was not satisfactory. 
Bull sperm maintained motility for 
only one to three days in the un- 
boiled milks. 

Work done to date indicates that 
gentle boiling of the milks for 10 
minutes in an open vessel, or for 15 
minutes in a glass double boiler is 
sufficient to bring about the changes 
desired. They could find no marked 
differences in the sperm livability 
between boiling intervals of one, 
five, 10, and 30 minutes. Sperm did 
not maintain satisfactory motility, 
however, when stored in skimmilk 
boiled in an open vessel for 60 
minutes. 

One of the observations made was 
that the small fat globules of the 
homogenized milk make it difficult 
to estimate sperm motility with the 
microscope. This problem is not 
found when skimmilk is used. 

Field trials were conducted last 
spring at the First Pennsylvania and 
Western Pennsylvania Artificial 
Breeding cooperatives. These tests 
were designed to compare the fer- 
tility of bull semen in boiled whole 
milk with that of yolk-citrate dilu- 
ter. Penicillin and streptomycin were 
added at the rate of 1,000 units of 
each per milliliter to the yolk-cit- 
rate diluter but mot to the milk di- 
luter. 

Insemination of over 2,000 first 
service cows revealed that the boiled 
milk diluter gave equally as good 
breeding resu!ts as the egg yolk di- 
luter. In fact. the results with the 
milk diluter were substantially bet- 
ter than with egg yolk-citrate, but 
Thacker and Almquist want to con- 
duct much larger field trials before 
coming to a definite conclusion on 
this point. 

A larger experiment now in prog- 
ress indicates that boiled milk, con- 








“Yes, I lost my valuable bull. He 
went after my mother-in-law.” 


taining penicillin and streptomycin, 
affords better fertility results than 
either boiled milk without antibiot- 
ies or yolk-citrate diluter with anti- 
biotics. 

While more field data are needed 
before definite recommendations can 
be made, the Penn State investigat- 
ors feel that milk and milk by-prod- 
ucts may soon provide the basis for 
the development of a practical, eco- 
nomical bull semen diluter. 


A Well Proven Sire 


Sir Bess Ormsby Fobes Dean, a 
Holstein bull that has long been a 
favorite with New York State dairy- 
men in the artificial breeding pro- 
gram, has a new proof. Dean has 
193 tested daughters from artificial 
insemination in 163 herds that have 
completed records, according to the 
dairy records office at Cornell. 


No. Lbs. 
records milk 





193 daughters 222 13,550 
122 daughters 138 13,590 
122 days 298 12,050 


Difference : 
No. greater or equal 8 





The proving on Dean's daughters 
born from natural service before he 
was purchased by the New York 
Artificial Breeders Cooperative 
showed the emowpat 





58 daughters 
41 daughters 
41 dams 


Difference 
No. greater or equal 





These records were made in the 
Carl Wooster herd, Wayne County, 
New York, where the bull was orig- 
inally proven. 

Dean was put into service Sep- 
tember 26, 1945, and since that time 
has an estimated 26,000 offspring. 
He will be 14 years old next Janu- 
ary 3, but despite his age he is still 
in regular service. For June, Dean 
had an average of 72% probable 
conceptions on a 60-90 day basis 
which was average for all bulls used 
by the association that month. 

Forty-seven of his daughters have 
been officially classified with 3 ex~- 
cellents, 6 very good, 29 good plus, 
and 9 good. —JOHN HALPIN 


Eprror’s Note: As we go to press 
John Halpin informs us that Sir 
Bess Ormsby Fobes Dean died on 
November 4. When he first became 
ill an operation was performed in 
search of possible foreign objects. 
None were found. He recovered 
from the operation and then appar- 
ently succumbed to old age. 

Semen was taken from Dean im- 
mediately after he died and was sent 
out all over New York State in an 
effort to get as many calves from 
him as possible. Ralph Welker, 
laboratory manager at NYABC, re- 
ports that the sperm seemed motile 
and that a fair rate of conception 
should occur. Cows were bred sev- 
eral days after the death of the sire. 

It is thought by many people that 
the Dean bull has done more good 
for New York dairymen than any 
other bull ever used in the state. 


Two Hollywood children were 
talking: 

“T've got two little brothers and 
one sister,” boasted one. “How many 
do you have?” 

“I don’t have any brothers and 
sisters,” answered the other. “But I 
have three daddies by my first moth- 
er, and four mothers by my first 
daddy.” 
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Young Dairymen 


Give Your Herd 
Good Winter 
Care 


Be generous with feed . . . watch for 
inflamed udders . . . check for lice 
... use plenty of bedding... give 
cows exercise ... ventilate stable. 


INTER is the time of year when you 
and your cows can work together on a 
good partnership basis. It works two 


ways 
1. The cows need more care, and will produce 
better if they get good care 


2. You have more time in the winter months 


to give them that care 


STABLING ... 

One of the first things you probably think of 
when the wind gets chilly and the ground freezes 
is, time to keep the cows in the barn. And 
: that's right. Cold, damp ground doesn’t make a 

good bed for a cow and it cuts production 
Furthermore, it aids the ever-present bacteria 
that cause mastitis. A chilled udder cannot re- 
sist the invaders 

These are 
are in the barn, too 
the stanchions suffer more 


good points to remember after cows 
In some barns, the cows in 
from a draft than 





x 

» , 

AY 
wee 
“I broke her of eating across the fence. 


Now she thinks she’s cating across the 
fence all the time.” 














they would outside—outside they would have a 
chance to move around. Check your barn and 
see that the big cracks that might let the wind 
through are closed up. A barn needs good venti- 
lation, but a steady draft over a cow that is 
fastened in her stanchion is not proper ventila- 
tion 

If you have no ventilating equipment in the 
barn, open only doors and windows where air 
won't blow directly on the cows. It's easier to 
prevent mastitis and colds than to cure them 

Bedding, too, is a big thing to consider A ce- 
ment floor can be mighty cold for that udder if 
it doesn’t have a good, thick mat of straw or 
other bedding to cover it And udder injuries 
can happen more easily when there is not enough 
bedding under the cow 

Don't skimp on bedding—-it doesn't save you 
any money. If the bedding slips back into the 
gutter, it will absorb liquid manure and be more 
valuable when put back on the soil than it will 
in a bale 


THEY NEED EXERCISE, TOO... 
kept in the barn and well 
weather but that doesn't 
mean they should be kept there continuously un- 
til spring and warm sunshine come around again 
If we were to try standing or sitting or lying 
down in one long as a week at a 
time, it would pretty old stuff. And 
it gets to be pretty old stuff for our dr cy cat- 
tle, too 
When the 
thermometer 
it would be nice to be able to stay 
warm. Perhaps that's what we think our 
would like, too. Perhaps they would like it bet- 
ter than being rudely driven out in the cold, 
wintry weather while barns are being cleaned 
and feed put in the mangers 

But even like 
know what's best for them 
better to drive them out into the cold for a few 
minutes each day than to leave them in con- 
tinually for several weeks during bad weather 
They shoukin't be kept out too that’s 
true, but if the barn is cleaned before they're 
turned out, and they're put out for just a few 
minutes while the », the fresh 
air and exercise will do them good. And it will 
help keep production up, too. 


Cows should be 


bedded during 


cold 


spot for as 


get to be 


north wind through and the 
takes a nose-dive, we often think 
in where it's 
cattle 


cuts 


cows humans, don't always 


And actually, it's 


long 


is put 


bedding t 


Another thing to remember is that the cow 
can eat only what you give her when she is 
fastened in a stanchion. She can't graze when 
she’s hungry. Feed good hay and roughage liber- 
ally during the winter months, and before going 
to the house each night, walk along and push 
the hay back in the manger where the cows can 
reach it 

Don't overfeed grain just to be kind, but feed 
according to the cow's production. If she is not 
a big producer, feed her a small amount of 
grain and plenty of roughage 


KINDNESS PAYS OFF, TOO... 


A little kindness and patience, although a cow 
can't eat or drink it, will pay off, too. Don’t 
shout at cows to hurry them up when you're 
driving them into or out of the barn. They may 
go a little faster, but they may go too fast, slip, 


: 
é 


SEE THE NEXT ISSU™ for the 7th in 
this series of herd development articles 
It will tell you why “Fall Freshening Brings 
Best Production.” 


and injure themselves. The few seconds you may 
save by hurrying them can be lost several times 
in production. 

If the aisles or doorways are unusually slip- 
pery, sprinkle them with fine crushed rock or 
limestone so that cows won't slip and fall. 

Remember these brief suggestions during the 
winter: 

1. Take good care of your cows’ udders. If 
an udder becomes swollen and inflamed, or if a 
teat becomes badly injured, call your veterinari- 
an. Prompt treatment will save a lot of trouble 
later 

2. Give cows exercise, but don't make them 
stand outside for hours in bad weather or freez- 
ing temperatures 

3. Give them a balanced ration with plenty 
of good quality legume hay 

4. Provide clean bedding in light, 
lated stables or stanchions 

5. Check for lice and treat the cows if neces- 
Lice spread rapidly during cold weather 
THE END 


well venti- 


sary 
and they hurt production, too. 
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Climate Counts With Cows 


(Continved from page 941) 


Washington. The other two broth- 
ers, straying a bit, teach school. 

When Norman switched to Jer- 
seys he made good foundation buys, 
getting cows from dams having rec- 
ords with up to 976 lbs. fat. There 
were two original blood lines. His 
cows were sired by Governor 
Wolseley and Tristam Oxford St. 
Mawes, outstanding Jersey sires of 
the early 1930's. The Tristam bull 
was the high test sire of the breed 
in 1933 and Governor Wolseley sired 
Lion’s Lilac, a national butterfat 
champion of that time. 

So Nash's present cows come from 
animals with high production family 
backgrounds. They bave that in 
their favor no matter what the con- 
dition of his pastures. 


Barn Cheaply Constructed 


To replace the rickety barn which 
was on the place when he moved in, 
Nash has constructed a 40-ton ca- 
pacity hay barn with outdoor roofed- 
over tie-stalls facing omto a milking 
parlor. Both buildings were com- 
pleted just a year ago. The feed 
barn was purposely built long and 
narrow—18 x 64 feet—to eliminate 
a long haul with baled hay. Com- 
plete with concrete floor and 24 
stalls, this building cost $3,500. 

The parlor itself measures 34 by 
40 feet; is built of tile and has 10 
stanchions. They are never com- 


“Some cows seem to require more 
grain than others,” he says. “Some 
eat more hay. I also feed a little 
beet pulp from time to time as a 
conditioner.” 


Almost Impossible to Cure Hay 

Although from the climate stand- 
point it is excellent dairy country 
where Nash lives, it does have its 
unfavorable side. It is practically 
impossible to cure hay or ripen 
grain. Figuring two tons of alfalfa 
hay per cow year, Nash buys it as 
well as grain from northern Cali- 
fornia or eastern Oregon. This is 
the expensive side of his otherwise 
cheap operation. His grain feeding 
formula is 200 Ibs. rolled oats, 100 
Ibs. barley, and 100 Ibs. mill run. 
Each cow receives a pound of lin- 
seed meal daily. 

Professing to be a “dairyman” 
rather than a “farmer,” Nash, to 
date, has paid little or no attention 
to his pastures.” For the most part, 
however, they contain white clover 
and ryegrass and whatever grasses 
have volunteered since the original 
mix, whatever it was, was seeded 
years ago. Immediately before he 
arrived on the scene, the place had 
been utilized as a sheep ranch. 

Through the years, Nash's highest 
producer was Standard Karna Pride, 
now 12 years old and in the herd of 
Bill Sweet at nearby Sixes, Oregon. 


Milking porlor and feeding barn set-up used by Norman 
The Pacific ocean may be seen over the roof of the small pumphouse on 
right. Temperate climate allows cows to run ovtdoors all months of the year. 


pletely filled. Shooting for records, 
Nash works just two or three cows 
at a time in the parlor. “I don't 
like to have cows in there that 
aren't doing anything,” he explains. 

He has his own idea about feeding. 
Rather than feed a_ twice daily 
grain ration similar to the way most 
dairymen do, Nash divides his into 
three feedings with two other small- 
er ones thrown in. The latter two 
are merely appetizers on hay. It 
works this way: The cows are 
snapped into their tie stalls three 
times daily — in the morning, at 
noon, and again in the evening. The 
morning and night grain feeding, 
the bulk of it at least, is fed in the 
milking parlor. In the nearby tie- 
stalls, however, each animal gets a 
cupful of grain on the hay. Hay is 
fed three times daily. 

The third grain feeding is fed 
when the cows are brought in for 
their noon feeding. “I believe the 
cows get a lot of good out of this 
third grain feeding,” Nash observes. 
“As for hay, the cows get all they 
want, and as you might expect they 
use little of it during the summer.” 

For some of his cows doing well 
in milk, Nash feeds up to 16 or 20 
pounds of grain daily. A 12-pound 
ration is about the low side of the 
supplement feeding "icture, going to 
two-year-olds and cows drying off. 
He feeds on the basis of milk flow 
and condition, basing his decisions 
on close observation. 


Her record is 1,031 lbs. fat in 305 
days on two-a-day milking. He's 
proud, too, of another anima! of his 
breeding. It is Lilac Sir Challenger, 
the highest proven sire of the Jersey 
breed. This eight-year-old animal is 
owned by Ralph E. Cope, II, anoth- 
er Oregon Jersey breeder who also 
owns the national butterfat record 
holder on twice daily milking. Cope 
bought his Challenger bull from 
Nash when it was a calf, paying 
$350. A bargain at almost any price, 
his first 13 tested daughters aver- 
aged 804 Ibs. fat. 

For a comparatively young fellow 
who has the ambition to become a 
well known breeder, Nash is doing 
fine. During the past 15 years he 
has sold bulls to dairymen in 36 
states. That's his primary target: 
bull sales as wel! as selling milk to 
a nearby cheese factory. 

By necessity, almost, his cow num- 
bers are kept to a minimum. At 
least one reason for this is because 
his farm is located in a vast tim- 
bered country and is 13 miles from 
the nearest town. Milkers are diffi- 
cult to attract for two reasons. One 
is the distance from town, and two, 
competition with logging wages 
makes it a long-odds fight for local 
dairymen. 


Average 884 on Classification 


Nash figures to make up in cow 
quality what he lacks in numbers. 


When 11 head were classified re- 
cently, three were adjudged “excel- 
lent,” seven were “very good,” and 
one, “good plus.” Altogether, on a4 
point basis, the herd averaged 88.4 
per cent or a “very good” rating. 

The very fact that Nash’s farm is 
located approximately halfway be- 
tween the nearest towns of size on 
this remote section of the coast, 
made a niche for it in local history. 
Nash’s farm house was known as 
“Halfway House” 100 years ago or 
so when four-horse drawn stages 
were the land mode of transporta- 
tion between Coos Bay, Oregon, and 
Crescent City, California. 

The farm house was the stage 
stop hotel. Later when management 
changed, it was operated by an 
Arizona family with lingering mem- 
ories for their former residence. 
They changed the name to “Arizona 
Inn” and many know it by that 
name today. From a vantage point 
on the highway overlookng Myrtle 
creek and a pasture, the old sign 
near the roof gable with its faded 
lettering may still be seen. 

Directly behind the house on 
wooded hillsides is where Nash runs 
his young stock. Like most breeders 
who are building herds, he keeps 
heifer calves out of his best cows. 
He breeds them at 14 months of age 
and starts them on grain at the 
same time. 

At least one secret for his suc- 
cess, Nash admits, is the good break 
the Port Orford area received from 
nature. While others cannot stand 
to live there because of the day 
after day rain monotony during the 
winter months, Nash has learned to 
overlook whatever climatic short- 
coming there may be for humans. 
Disagreeable, perhaps, but it keeps 
grass growing throughout the win- 
ter period. 

“I tried dairying in the drier Wil- 
lamette valley section of Oregon 
for a couple of years during the 
war,” he says, “but I didn’t like it. 
You can’t beat this area as a cow 
country.” 


Fear of Cholesterol Intake in 
Milk Not Warranted 


Some scientists in recent years 
have surmised that there might be 
some relation between the formation 
of serious blood clots (generally as- 
sociated with high cholesterol level 
in the blood) and the cholesterol in- 
take in the diet. 

Since milk and cream are rich 
in cholesterol, consumers and dairy- 
men have shown much concern and 
interest in research now under way 
in several institutions. They will be 
relieved to know that results recent- 
ly announced by Dr. Ancel Keys, Di- 
rector of the Laboratory of Physio- 
ogical Hygiene, University of Minne- 
sota, found no need for alarm. Here 
is what Dr. Keys said on this subject 
at a recent conference. 

“We found large individual differ- 
ences in the habitual consumption of 
cholesterol by all men. Some men 
drink a quart or more of milk a day, 
while others do not even take cream 
in coffee. Some men have always 
two eggs for breakfast, while oth- 
ers have none. Some men eat large 
portions of meat twice a day, while 
others only take a small portion 
three or four times a week. These 
are largely fixed habits in our men. 

“But in group after group, year 
after year, the result has always been 
the same. We have never found any 
relationship between the cholesterol 
level in the blood and the cholesterol 
intake in the diet. I think the evi- 
dence is now overwhelming that 
spontaneous developed, habitual dif- 
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ferences in cholesterol intake in this 
country are not associated with dif- 
ferences in the chelestero! level in 
the blood serum.” 

From this it would appear that 
there is no reason why consumers 
should hesitate to use milk and 
cream which contain so many essen- 
tial food constituents just because 
these products are also rich in 
cholesterol. —J H. FRANDSEN. 


Don’t Fill Milk Cans Too 
Full 


It's the little things that count. 

Willard Hoover, dairy herd im- 
provement association tester in 
Woodford County, Tlinois, has been 
telling his members not to fill their 
milk cans so full that cream will 
collect on the lid. Several members 
followed his suggestion and found 
that their butterfat tests at the 
dairy rose right away. 

Dairyman Ivan Steider reported 
that he earned enough extra in- 
come by following the tip to pay 
for a new milk can in one month. 


Blue Ribbon Holstein Sale 


The U. S. National Blue Ribbon 
Holstein Sale held at Waukesha on 
November 5, was very successful al- 
though not spectacular. The consign- 
ments were good and the prices were 
fair and uniform. The bidding 
dragged at times, but in the end the 
67 animals consigned sold for an aver- 
age of $923.36 to buyers from 13 
states and Mexico. 

A total of 15 animals sold for 
$1,000 or more, with two of them 
in the $3,000 or above bracket. The 
top of the sale was an outstanding 
2-year-old heifer from the Carnation 
Milk Farms of Washington. This 2- 
year-old daughter of Carnation 
Homestead Revelation, from a 1070- 
Ib. daughter of Carnation Country 
Gentleman, was purchased for $3,500 
by Max A. Mertz of Indiana. 

Second high place in the price list 
and first among the bulls was Wis- 
consin Confident, 3-year-old show son 
of a grand champion sire. The sire, 
Wisconsin Ideal, a grandson of 
“Burke,” is one of the very good 
proven sires in this state. “Confident” 
was consigned by the Wisconsin State 
Reformatory and purchased for 
$3,200 by T. A. Courtney of Lilinois. 

Immediiately following the Blue 
Ribbon sale, the Red Ribbon sale 
was held. This included 28 animals 
plus four calves not quite in the blue 
ribbon class. They sold for an av- 
erage of $577.68. 

Mack, Smith, Darcey, and Swartz 
did the selling with Sale Manager 
Baird making the announcements 
from the box. The following is a 
list of those animals selling for 
$1,000 or more and buyers’ names: 
Max A. Mertz, Ind 


lana 
Carnation Skylark Lady Mildred... $3,500 
T._A Courtney, Ilinois 
wi t $3200 


s-vel2,500 
$1,900 
$1,775 

$1600 
$1,525 
$1,500 
$1,375 
$1,350 
$1,250 
$1,000 
$1,000 
$1,000 
$1,000 


acious Lady 
Farms, California 
Pabst Regal Crusader 
Mrs. Thad Oviatt, S. Dakota 
Redfield Gypsie Special 
Job Stoltzfus, Pennsylvania 
Pabst Walker Belbright . 
Geo. J. Weidman & Son, Wisconsin 


Luis Gutierrez, Mexico 
Carnation Skylark Jesste Heilo 
Nelson Rehder, Iowa 


Brook Lane Letta 
G. A. LaMunion, D''nois 
Skokie Princess Peeress ... 
Dr. and Mrs. Herbert Lothe, Wis. 
Plain View Marcella 
Glen Casey, Michigan 
Rag Aare —— Lovella 
Edward Brown, Illinois 
lay wy 7 Creek Steadfast 
W.A ipley, Ohio 
Man-O-War Fayne 


Baird Brothers, Wisconsin 
Zarnowski Tri-Burke Dina ............ 








LEACH 


LO UNLOADER 


Riz years of proven serv- 
tee. Bollt with reserve 
strength and power te 
r hard frosen 
ble heome give 
vading capacity 
Handles corn of grass ei 
lage Rugeed ne e. 
tion assures long life and 
fependable operatica. 
Pare for iteelf in 2 pears. 
Mai! coupon 


We are pioneers in the barn cleaner 
held « keow the importance of 
building « onic that gives you the 
kied of dependable service you 
have « right to expect. 


Mail Coupon 


EACH CO. 
420 South Maia Screet, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Please seod me the following a 
checked: 
( Silo Unilosder 
Literature 


( Barn Cleaner 


Township 


iS YOUR BARN WET 
ON COLD DAYS...MUGGY 
ON WARM DAYS? 














Then it's time te ventilete with 
AEROVENT VENTI-PAK —— the venti- 
lating sys'em that automatically keeps 
the oir just right fresh, dry, 
end sweet-smelling. Let us tell you 
about it. Write tedey. 





; Sires 


| abundant 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


New Jersey Family . . . Successful Dairymen 


registered animals, but the chances 
of his maintaining that deep and con- 
tinued interest in breeding and of 
developing sufficient love for cattle 
are not nearly as great as when he 
works with registered stock 

Mr. Davis realized early that the 
satisfactions to be derived from 
breeding registered cattle are infi- 
nitely greater because of the larger 
possibilities and scope of the enter- 
prise. Further, he realized from per- 
sonal experience what it would 
mean to his young son twenty years 
ago to own a calf and raise it in 
4-H club work. 

One day while visiting Preston 
Quick, a neighbor, he saw his chance 
and purchased a newborn calf which 
he gave to his son, Bill. The calf 
was named Mollie Segis Ormsby Ona. 
It was from a daughter of the bull, 
Bloomingdale King Fayne, of which 
there were ten daughters in DHIA 
work with an average of 3.9% test. 
This was regarded at the time as 
exceptionally high test for a Hol- 
stein bull to transmit 

Mr. Davis owned this bull and fol- 
lowed him with other well bred 
Through years of breeding 
and weeding, he and his sons, and 
more recently his son-in-law, have 


| gained an enviable reputation and 


built a splendid herd. The herd has 


| been classified for type three times 
| with the following results 


April 26, °47—Average score, 79.2. 
May 2, '49—Average score, 80.2. 
March 30, '50—Average score, 81.6. 
The partners have qualified for 
the “Progressive Breeders Registry 
Award” for the past two years. 


4-H Calf Great Brood Cow 


The above-mentioned 4-H calf, 
Mollie Segis Ormsby Ona, proved 
to be one of the greatest broo 
cows ever developed in New Jersey. 
Bill” says this indicates that luck 
does play a part in everything, but 


| we know that had he not raised her 


properly and given her good care 
and bred her to good bulls, he might 
never have enjoyed the fruits of her 
life.’ 








{ Field Speeds 


FOR YOUR 


FARMALL 


What This Will Mean to You 


any Farmall H. Mor MD. 


Make your Farmall] M the a 
Plow im the seat higher 
ahifting geurs in the toug! cncte 
with 4 
chrome compreamon +4 ya for 
Send postcard today 


bure come in ah ee Ey matched « 
heey Sines for aay poses eee SS 
folders and name of nearest dealer 


» on Farmalls all over 

This fuel-eaving tranemiasion 
they're needed, between 4th gear 
. Does not interfere with 
eliminates 





M and W POWERED TO DO MORE WORK ON LESS FUEL 


perr. ANCHOR 


MaW GEAR CO, 25 itmos 
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Mollie was never milked more 
than twice a day, yet her lifetime 
production excecjied 140,000 Ibs. 
4.1% milk prior to her death from 
hardware at 13 years of age. She 
died before the heru was classified 
for type. In her best year as a 5- 
year-old she produced 17,167 Ibs. 4.4% 
milk and 752.7 Ibs. fat. As a 7-year- 
old her record was 16,019 Ibs. 4.1% 
milk and 651 Ibs. fat. 

Bill has sold 19 of her descend- 
ants for breeding purposes (mostly 
bulls) totalling $4,935 and an addi- 
tional $525 worth of veal calves. He 
owns 27 of her descendants, four of 
which are bulls that are on lease 
to the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion. Fourteen of her female de- 
scendants are in the milking herd 
and nine are under freshening age. 

One of Mollie's three daughters 
still in the herd is New Center 
Ormsby Pietje Champion. This cow 
is classified “Excellent,” is 16 years 
of age, has severa) records over 600 
Ibs. fat on 2X, and. one of 670 Ibs. 
fat at 14 years of age with 4% test 
She was grand champion at the 
New Jersey Black & White Show 
and at Trenton Inter-State Fair in 
1949 and is the dam of a grand 
champion bull. She has five daugh- 


r id : 


Mr. Davis and son Bill with one 
of the descendants of old “Mollie.” 


and of course 
and 


ters and one son, 
numerous granddaughters 
grandsons. 

One “V.G.” daughter of Pietje, 
New Center Chief Ormsby Fobes, 
has five 305-day records all over 500 
Ibs. fat on 2X, with 3.8%, 3.9%, and 
41% tests. 

An “Excellent” daughter of Pietje, 
New Center Alice Champion, has 
one 305-day record of 16,798 Ibs. 
milk, 3.6%, and 603 Ibs. fat and 
three other 305-day records above 
500 Ibs. fat, all 2X. 

Another “V.G.” daughter of Pietje 
has 485 lbs. fat in 305 days and 
41% test and is a consistent year 
after year 4% tester. 

Another daughter, classified 
“Good,” has four 805-day fat rec- 
ords as follows: 523, 499, 501, and 
563 Ibs. with 3.6% and 3.7% tests. 

Her fifth daughter is classified 
“G.P.” and has recently finished a 
junior 3-year-old record of 12,960/ 
Ibs. milk and 463 Ibs. fat, 2X. 

Referring again to the daughters 
of old “Mollie,” we find another 
“V.G." daughter that in turn has 
three daughters. Also another “V.G.” 
daughter that has one daughter and 
one granddaughter. 

One of the leading sires in service 
in New England, Sir Ormsby Alice, 
is a “V.G.” son of old “Mollie.” This 
bull has 30 daughters in HIR test 
averaging, 2X, 305 days, 436 Ibs. fat 
and 4.03% test Eleven daughters 
have produced from 608 to 640 Ibs 
fat, 2X, actual production. He sired 
the best uddered cow and third 
prize get of sire at the Eastern 
States Exposition 1950 show. His 


19 classified daughters average 83.5 
score. 

There are 204 acres in the farm 
of which 198 are tillable and 105 
acres of additional land are leased 

The original farmstead has been 
made into a two family house— 
one apartment being occupied by the 
son Bill and his wife and their 
three children. The other apart- 
ment is occupied by son-in-law J 
Warten Mathers and his wife and 
daughter Gwen. 


The Family 


Warren, the son of a city physi- 
cian, is a veteran Marine, who saw 
service on Guam, Iwo Jima, and in 
China. He already owns eleven reg- 
istered animals 

The senior members of the firm, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Davis, have 
moved into.a new home just across 
the road. Mrs. Davis is active in lo- 
cal affairs while her husband is con- 
nected with many organizations 

It is interesting to reflect upon 
the life works of these fine country 
folks because their influence has 
been and is being felt very widely. 
Charles was on the school board 
twelve years, president of the DHIA 
for 21 years, president of Somerset 
Board of Agriculture, and GLF 
agent buyer 20 years. He is now 
serving his eighth year as president 
of the Somerset Milk Producers As- 
sociation, his tenth year as a direc- 
tor of Somerville Trust Company, 
his seventh year as vice-president of 
New Jersey Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, his fourth year 
as director of the New Jersey Hol- 
Stein-Friesian Association, his sev- 
enteenth year as tax assesso~. 

With ali of these things Mr. Davis 
had the time to effectively o1 zanize 
his family life and build a herd of 
1065 registered Holsteins, all except 
one of which was raised on the 
place. Having great respect for his 
judgment and experience I asked 
“What are a few of the essentials 
that have a great deal to do with 
one’s success as a dairyman?” He 
said, “There are lots of things hav- 
ing to do with the production of 
good feed, proper raising of young 
stock, breeding, and proper milking 
but I would hate most of all to do 
without the cow testing association.” 


Testing a Necessity 


In this I feel Mr. Davis hit the 
proverbial “nail on the head,” for 
cow testing (DHIA or herd testing) 
provides the basic information from 
which intelligent plans can be for- 
mulated. Experienced opinion of to- 
day recognizes that a dairyman may 
dairy profitably without testing his 
cows but by so doing he is operat- 
ing partly in the dark and under a 
serious handicap 

Here we have a successful farmer 
who gave his children a higher ed, 
ucation and then made the farm at- 
tractive to them Bill graduated 
from the short course at Rutgers 
University and Blanche was gradu- 
ated from Pratt Institute. It is sig- 
nificant that both his son and son- 
in-law are already taking an active 
part in local farm organizations. 
Bill and Warren are members of the 
county and state Holstein clubs. Bill 
is chairman of the state 4-H com- 
mittee, is on the state black and 
white show committee and was re- 
cently appointed by The Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America as 
a member of the National Holstein 
Youth Planning Committee. 
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SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


CHECK WITH ORDER must 
TISERS mUST FURNISH REFERENCES. 
Wisconsin. 





reach us lour weeks ahead of 


. Wiscensin’ 
SEND CASH OR 
of issue. NEW ADVER- 
AN, Fort Atkinson, 





DAIRY CATTLE 


FARMS FOR SALE 





FOR Sale—100 head open and bred Holstein and 
Guernsey heifers. Can furnish epringer cows 
and heifers. Write or phone C. A. PAULSON 
AND SON, Neilisville, Wisconin 12-* 

KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farmer 
for forty years. Large selection el Hol- 
stein cows and first calf heifers, fresh and close 
springers, service bulls, T.B. and Bang'’s test- 
ed. Im carload or truckload lots. KENYON 
BROTHERS ©O., Elgin, Illinois. Phone Elgin 

1-* 


1818. 

KEATING Brothers Farm. Large selection test- 
ed Holstein and Guernsey fresh and s«pringi 
cows and first calf heifers. We ship on orders, 
assure yourself of good cattle, telephone 414-— 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin s-* 

REGISTERED Wisconsin Holstein calves — for 
high production herds. Exceptional offering of 
choice Wisconsin Holstein calves. Available in 
large quantities. Also some Guernsey and Brown 
Swiss Vaccinated against shipping fever. 
Health sheet furnished. Well started—no milk 
required. Visitors welcome. Write or telephone 
J. M. MeFARLAND & SONS, Watertown, 
Wisconsin. 13-12 

HOLSTEIN at! cattle, heifers our specialty. 
JESS. R. THROP, Dundee, Illinois. 11-° 

ATTENTION ko and cattle dealers. We 
can furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this 
tall. Cows of all breeds. Let us know your 
needs. We can supply them. BOTTEMA 
Farms, Bridgeport, Ind. Plainfield 8266 20-* 

PIPER Bros. Farm—Purebred and grade Hol- 
steins, production, type, pedigrees and health. 
Let us quote you prices on quality Holsteins. 
Phone 2170, Watertown, Wisconsin. 3-° 

WISCONSIN Holstein and Guernsey springers 
and bred heifers from selected herds. TB- 
Bang’s tested. Our 40 years experience guar- 
antees order shipments. KLEIN'S DAIRYLAND 
ACRES, Menomonee Falls, Wis. Tel. 3700. 22-6 

GRADE Holstein and Guernsey springing cows 
and heifers Phone Caledonia 223, GREEN 
MEADOW FPARMS, Roscoe, Ilinois 20-* 
R selection of Holstem and Guernsey 
springer heifers; also younger heifers and 
young springer cows. CHESTER FROBERG, 

17-* 


Valparaiso 
REGISTERED Holstein calves. D. L 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 
FOR Sale—Herd of 35 
cows. Young purebred Holstein bull. 
REYNOLDS, Henderson Keatucky, 
71107 
DAIRY Cattle—Large selections of choice Hol- 
stein and Guernsey springer and fresh cows and 
heifers gl and Bang’s tested. STANLEY 
BURNIDGE SON, ‘Grand Hotel" for Dairy 
Cattle, Elgin, * chinele (Hotel Accommodations) . 
Eatabtished 1918. 18. 
REGISTERE 
Elkho: Wisconsin. 
REGISTERED Ayrshire and Holstein onune, 
Vaccinated, Accredited, Biood Tested, Truck 
transportation to your farm PEARSON 
BROS., Waterdown, Ontario, Canada. 21-api 
DAIRYMEN—Betore you buy your cattle, get our 
prices on hand picxed cows, heifers and regis- 
tered calves. Over 50 years in business. W 
LEHMANN Watertown, Wisconsin. Phone 
18-* 
heifers and springers, 
Bang’s avd “RB tested. Sold on commission 
order, or direct. Contact J. W. GEURKINK 
or GERALD GEURKINK, Baldwin, Wis. 21-* 
CHOICE registered Swiss bulls. One to 
months. Dame with records to 632 fat. Also 
bred heifers Farmers prices. ALFALFA 
KNOLL FARMS, Carlock, 23-2 


CATTLE MARKERS 


DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass 
for horns and neck. Write for folder. 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. C, Hunting- 
ton, Indiana. 16-* 


HAY AND BEDDING 


HAY of all kinds for sale In carload lots. Ask 
for delivered prices. HARRY GATES, Jackson, 
Michigan 23-6 


Holstein and Wuernsey 
Ww. M. 
Phone 


y calves, K. V. ran, 


196-J. 
GOOD and choice dairy 

















FEED BAGS 


WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton —y 
burlap feed bags te for our quotation: 
THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP CoM. 
PANY, Dayton, Ohio. 1-* 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTEO—Large farm (buy or rent). EISCHEN 
BROTHERS, Arlington Avenue, Duluth, Minn 


FARMS FOR RENT 


229 ACRE dairy farm. 50 miles northwest Chi- 

cago. New 39 stanchionn barn. Share basis. 
reh 1, 1952. FRANK HOERFNER, 6307 No 

Campbell, Chicago. Mlinois 

TWO excellent dairy barns, 2 milk houses at- 
tached. Stanchions 63 head. Pens, stalls, 
drinking cups Near Volo, northern Illi- 
nols. Can purchase ample feed. Write, call 
FRANK EHREDT, Round Lake, Mlinois 

WANTED tenant for March 1 occapancy on 50-50 
basis to lease dairy farm 2 miles south of Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, consisting of 386 acres with 
approximately 250 tillable in corn, costes and 
grass. Operstion consists of 33 milking cows, 
40 steers and 100 hogs. Lease in usual form 
whereby tenant supplies machinery and labor 
with chicken besiness to tenant alone. Write 
T. H. ALOOCK, 155 8. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 




















1300 ACRES dairy farm (800 acres timberland). 
Beautiful location North Western Maine. Only 
miles from Boston. 3 modern barns will 
accommodate 125 dairy cows. Manager's resi- 
dence of 9 rooms and bath with breeseway plus 
berdsman's apartment. Garage and 
Unit No. 2 bas 8 room house with additional 


all buildings with ample supply on property. 
Attractive owner's residence of 7 rooms, main 
bath and 2 lavatories. Recent survey shows 
7700 cords hardwood, softwood, pulp, ete., and 
T700 M. tt. B.M. sawlogs on property. Current 
market value of 85 head of registered and grade 
Holstein and Guernseys approximately $30,000. 
Most of farm machinery and equipment is new 
and balance in excellent condition. BOX 791, 
care Hoard’s Dsiryman, Fort Atkinson, Wie- 
consin 23-2 
FOR Sale>—One good 390 acre dairy or stock 
farm in the mild climate of southside Virginia 
where livestock can graze all winter. Cropland 
will make 100 bu, acre corn. Over 300 acres 
open crop snd pasture land. Never failing wa- 
ter in all fields, elevation 400 feet. This farm 
will keep and provide for 80 dairy cows or 100 
head beef cows to raise calves or 100 head of 
steers. Will grow them from 600 Ibs. to over 
1,000 Ibs. yearly. Milk is $6.00 per 100 ibs., 
top values livestock yards é miles from farm 
Owner 77 years of age. Will give long-time 
mortgage on real estate to reliable 7. 
Chance in « lifetime for good farmer with 2 or 
3 sons. Apply to W. H. MOORE. Broadacre 
Farm. Blackstone, Virginia 22-2 
STROUT Cataloge—East and Mid-West red cover; 
West Coast edition blue. Farms, homes, busi- 
nesses, bargains galore. Either mailed free. 
STROUT REALTY, 7 80. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois 21-4 
COME to the Ozarks of Missouri and Arkansas. 
Wondertul climate, unusual farming opportuni- 
ties. Land of diversification. Convenient to 
markets. Write for free new 20-page illustrated 
booklet. C. B. Michelson, General Agricultural 
Agent. FRISCO RAILWAY, 232 Frisco Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Missouri 
MODERN tarm homes—prosperous dairying dis- 
triet—beautiful lake region. $100 per acre and 
— Favorable terms! BAKER ZZ15, 8t. Croiz 
s, Wi 23-2 
exce.ient 160 acre dairy farm. New barn and 
silo and milk house, 2 houses (1 new), new 
feeder barn, 2 new tobacco sheds. Top quality 
soil, mostiy level, $50,000. Also & good 160, 
with 2 houses, A-1 land, for $38,000 and an 
adjoining 140 at $35,000. Have a level 155 acres 
with pretty good buildings, good land, for 
$27,000. Personal on all 4 available. HYNE 
REALTY, Evansville, Wisconsin. Phone 12W. 
FREE, new list of southwest Missouri Grade A 
dairies, diversified farms, and ranches. Ideal 
climate, 10 months grazing, $40 to §100 per 
acre. GLOBE REALTY. Springfield, Mis- 


souri 23-10 
VIRGINIA dairy farms with incomes from 

$12,000 to $90,000 yearly. Write for descrip- 

tion and photes. G. B. LORRAINE, Law 
Building, Richmond, Virginia. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


NEW Better-Barns Book. Best ways to build, 
remodel and equip farm buildings. Please en- 
close dime for mailing cost. LOUDEN, Dept. 
3, Fairfield, Iowa 5-20 

COW stalls, pens, steel windows, 
steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- 
ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC., Bel 
Air, Maryland 18-* 

PASTURE Harrow—Unequalled all purpose har 

Write for prices and literature. CHRIS 
WYS8S, Tillamook, Oregon 19-6 

GIGANTIC Surplus Equipment Sale Amazing 
bargains Savings to 70% Farm engines, 
AC generators, hay winches, telephones, air 
compressors, paint spray outfits, water pumps, 
electric saws—<drills, welders, chain saws, bat- 
tery chargers. binoculars. contour lev 
other items. Freight prepaid. Rush card il- 
lustrated sale catalog. BURDEN SALES COM- 
PANY, 838 “0” Street, Lincoln, Nebr 22-2 

WIRE Winder. Roll and unroll wire with tractor 
power and speed. Free literature. MIDWEST 
WIRE, Dept. 22, South St. Paul, Minn. 

CLAY Electric Barn Cleaner—3 
to 25, 50 or 100 cows. 
chain—one drive unit. Economica] installation 
in old or new barns. No pit. Close-epaced pad- 
dies. % chute positions. Alloy steel =. heat 
treated. Guaranteed 6s: ions money 
back. Free illustrated catalog. Write i211 N. EB. 
Olive Street, Cedar Falls, 18-6 

TRACTOR parte at «holesale prices! Free to you 
-new 100-page catalog listing thousands of new, 
guaranteed tractor and implement parts for most 
makes and models. Get your free copy now— 
beat high prices and shortages. Accessories, 
tools and farm equipment for less! All merchan- 
dise brand new, money-back guarantee. 21 farm 
stores serving leading farm communities. For 
tree catalog send postcard to TRACTOR SUP. 
PLY, 2686 North Halsted, Chicago 14, 23-spl 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


FOR Sale—Three anit Surge milking wX- 
1949 model, with ii in 
pertect condition, us used less than 2 —K, 
model rge vacuum pump and electric motor 
only 5 months old; 75 feet 4% inch vacuum 
line; 9 stall cocks; vacuum gauge. WNothi 
needed to go to work. Only $400 for outfit. Will 
consider selling by piece. W. H. MEYER, 
Route 4, Hannibal, Missouri. 








bay carriers, 
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STOCKMEN'S SUPPLIES 


SALESMEN WANTED 





HORN weights, 80c om postpaid. Made in 4 
sizes % Ib., 1 Ib., vu and 2 Ibs. Tattoo 
markers $4.75 postpaid. includes set of num- 
bers, bottle of ink, and full directions, We also 
carry complete line of ear tags, neck chains, 
veterinary instruments, supplies, serums, reme- 

in fact, everything for the stockman 

sg? ee _ eae. BREEDERS SUPPLY 

i Bluffs, fowa. 18-* 

eoasow's namnestete Rewedy, safe, sure and eco 
nomical. No fussing with syringes. Just instill 
the contents of the tube. “Very effective,” 
dairymen say Money refunded if not satie- 
fied. By mail 5 tubes $3.00. W G. INNERST, 
Cortland, New York 23-8 

ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 
pa a Write for tree catalog ees 

isconsin 


ARTIFIGIAL ine insemination. Automatic eesoding 
gun. Requires no technical training. Uncondi- 

Sonalty guaranteed. Tlustrated bulletin free 
on request. BREEDERS EQUIPMENT ©O., 
Flourtown. Pennsylvania a 

MASTITIS Remedies — Penicillin 200.000 units 
38e vial, Penicillin Ointment 50c tube, §5.50 
doz., Squibb’s Pendistrin “Se, Penstix 6's 
$1.89, Aureomycin 61c tube. All postpaid a 
G. INNERST, Cortland, N. Y. 22-3 

ABORTION, Mastitis, other diseases. Full details 
free literature Money-seving prices on Yac- 
cines, bacterins, pharmaceuticals. KANSAS 
CITY VACCINE ©O., Dept. W 
Missouri 

FOR caked or congested udders, use 
Liniment. Dairymen say, ‘Best ever, takes cake 
out overnight.’ Postpaid $1.00. W. G. IN- 
NERST, Cortland, New York. 23-sp) 


HELP WANTED 


SINGLE man, draft exempt for relief man with 
Guernsey herd, must be good hand and ma- 
chine milker, good habits. Sale based on 
experience and ability. Please send references, 
full detials, first letter. DUNWALKE FARM, 

a, Christian, Manager, Far -_ 

22- 

WORKING * costenen to take charge growing Hol- 

stein herd producing Grade A milk in central 

inois. Good opportunity for pa. « - man work- 
ing with active farmer-owner to advance. Mod- 
ern facilities. State qualifications and refer- 
~— a BO. care Hoard’s 


22-4 

wantas Ww lies 
five to forty, for pasture farm sear Washing- 
ton, D. C. Small herd purebred (uernseys, 
also Duroc hogs. Only completely experienced, 
reliable and sober man need apply. BOX 792, 
ee Scapa Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 


HELP ‘Wanted—Male, experienced, single, dairy 
or poultry. Excellent working and living con- 
ditions. Steady year-rouw work. RRO 
RESEARCH FARM, 20521-—-10% Mile _ 
Detroit 19, Michigan. 

SINGLE men with ony, poultry, general fo 
experience. Top farm Chance for train- 
ing and advancement. "“Secctiont — and 
living conditions. Steady, year- 

BOX 720. —- Hoard's Dalsmean. port Atkin- 
son, Wisconsi. 13-* 

HOLSTEIN dairy farm in Illinois needs experi- 
enced man of top quality to take over large out- 
standing herd. Apply only if you are seeking 
@ solid permanent connection. Coed location. 
Owner does not live on property. BOX 80; 
care Hoard’s Deirymac, Fort Atkinson, 








consin 
A CAPABLE and experienced dairy tarm opera- 
tor and manager, to take a 250 acre dairy farm 
on shares. The —_ is capable of handling 100 
cows or more. set-up on an owner. 
tenant share teste will be arranged. Must have 
knowledge of registered Holstein cows, han- 
dling of registration papers, and knowledge of 
grass farming. Apply by letter only. ED. 
NORDMAN, 117 8. Main Street, Romeo, 
Michigan 23-2 
HEROSMAH Wanted—Nationally recognized pure- 
bred Guernsey herd. Modern farm, for over 20 
years progressive selective Guernsey breeding 
and showing. Mr. Bert Schwinghamer, our 
herdsman for 17 years, will engage in his own 
activities April 1, 1952. Mr. Schwing- 
will give fall cooperation in instructing 
his successor in the details of our program. 
This position open immediately, is confined to 
the dairy division of our farm. Wf interested 
communicate with BRANDTJEN sag 
Farmington, Minnesota 
WANTED—-Single man with clean habits to p-~ 
herdsman and work in milk bottling plant. 
Should have some mechanical ability, but ex- 
perience not necessary if willing to learn. Good 
home and wages - right party. — use mar- 
to live in trailer. 
FY F 





milking—-Gu y 
manency and future. Give references with fret 
letter. BOX 796, care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin 

SosE arried working herdsman tor large 
Holstein herd, northern [linols. Modern house 
only large enough for two. Handy to barn. 
Wite can work in town three miles distant if 
— 1, now. BOX 797, care Hoard’s 

Port Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

axpantences test cow milker for excellent Hol- 
stein herd near Chicago. Single or married. 
List telephone. BOX 798, care Hoard’s = 
man, Port Atkinson, Wis. 

WERDSMAN capable of managing herd of male 
production and 
dairy tarm ond 

age. experience 
and references. BOX 801, care ‘Hoacd's Dats. 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wieeseia. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


mt oe ee wants position es farm 
manager. 8. F. WEBB, Many, Louisiane. 

HEROSMAN Position Wanted—Married, 29, ex- 
perienced in all phases of dairy cattle. BOX 
799, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 








age 55 
perienced dairy cattle. Test cows, 
calves, showing. Five years present place. Ad- 
dress BOX 600, care Hoard’s Deirymen, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


in. 
POSITION Wanted—Single man, 
purebred 





DISTRIBUTORS for Dollydale teed scale. See ad 
im this issue. ROBSON CORPORATION, New 
York 17, New York. 18-epl 


GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
Healthy and oe Guaranted beelers. Year's 


Sti, pact eink, GOWaRDALR 


5 ene t. 
right es 


NEL Ackley, 
enapusnos. ‘Collies, outetndivg heelers, watch 
ZIMMERMAN F. Aig hy = 
WORKING Border ies. e have 
Puppies ¢ pnaceiseess HOWARD McCLAIN, a 6, 
Ly 


The kind that bri home the om 
Cie plence Jee. Devt. i. SH = 
KENNELS. Monticello, Lowa. *) 
BORDER Collie and Shepherd puppies. From 
ew éaan parents. Males $8. Females 
$5. KERRIGAN, Kaukauna, Wisconsin. 


/ __ RABBITS 


EARN up to $400 monthly rai Angora = 
New Zealand rabbits. Plenty markets. Part 
ulars (ree. WHITE'S RABBITRY, Newark $0, 
Ohio. 

















SWINE 
REGISTERED Berksbires. Sired by 5 State Pair 
Champion Practically grade prices. ORLO 
ADAMS. Hartland, Wis a-* 
(STERED Tam the real meat hog, 


worth, 
Boars, gilts. Large litters. Champions blood- 
Route 1, Dav 
20-4 





lines. HAROLD ECKERMANN, 


enport, lowa. 
REGISTERED Minnesota No. | lean meat hogs. 
Large litters. Low feed cost. Immunized. 
PA . Lemire, Wisconsin 22-5 





POULTRY—-BABY nn ma | 


WHITE Embden Geese—old and 
$6.00, trio $16.50. MICHAEL SIMON, reste, 
lowa. 








SEEDS AND PLANTS 


EVERGREEN tree seedlings. Transplants. 
growing Christmas trees. Ornamentals. H 
Windbyeaks. Quality stock low as 2c on quai 
tity. Free list and planting guide. SUNCRE 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES, Dept. HD, Joho 


20- 
Lower mT on Certified Ranger Alfalta, Ladi 
and Sweet Clover, and nearly all other ¢ 
and legume seed. Write for complete price li 
and free sampes. GRIMM ALFALFA ASS( 
CIATION, Fargo, N. D. 


growers. 
HMARDIEST northern Altaifas yield heaviest, 
longer. Write for price list direct to farmers 
northern grown Alfalfas. Grimm, Cossack, 
dak, Buftalo, Ranger, also clover and ¢ 
MONTANA SEED COMPANY, ecsunee. Mon 


FILM SERVICE 
ONLY 25¢ tor 8 beautiful enlarged print 
your roll or negative. (Trial Offer) 16- 
Quick service, WILLARD STUDIOS, —_ 
35535T, Cleveland, Ohio. 
AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN auctioncering. soon, Free catale 
REISCH AUCTION iL, Mason = y, 
lows. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 


USED and out of print books. Catalogue free, 
BALLIOL, Box 85, Station K, Torento, One 
tario, Canada. 18-7 

THOSE having barren, slow breeders or Bang 
cows write us. Any breeder can be taught to 
properly handle these cows. 
the kind, established 1909. 
herdsmen. 216 E. 10th St., Kansas 
Missouri, GRAHAM SOLENTIFIC BREEDING 

GENUINE Buckskin jacketse—gloves. Send 50c 
for Buckskin money pouch and free catalogue. 
ne gy BUCKSKIN ©O. Minneapolis, a- 





your Teather jacket renovated expertly 
cireular. BERLEW MPG. CO., Dept. 50, Free 
17-apl 
1? Positive comfort, no understra 
elastic. Write SMITH MAN 
1 CO., Preston, Ontario 19-6 
Farm Business Record 
(you bay only once) holds important transac 
tions for life. Contains employee's social securi- 
ty wage records, loose-leaf system, simple, il- 
lustrated, cash, acerual basis. $5.00 postpaid. 
Inspection with refund guarentee. BADGER 
BUSINESS SERVICE, 1620 Jackson Street, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin 22-* 
“HOW to Break and Train Horses’’--A book er 


. Simply 

SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP, 13212, 

Piles ant Hill, Ohio. 

SE new treasure book of sewing ideas! New 
. latest patterns, Fully illustrated, com- 
directions on how to sew and save with 

Your tree copy of “Nee 
* i ready now! 


Dept. 


cal Norse. Learn —., at 
tree. CHICAGO 8CHOOL OF 


heme 
NURSING. 
F-12, Chicago, . 19- 
MIDWEST peys top prices, the highest in his 
. All 


Booklet 
DEPT. 


Goose, $2.25 per ib.; New Grey Goose, 

New White Duck, $1.85; New Colored Duck 
$1.75. For top prices, feathers must conteia 
original down and be free trom quills. Goose 
and duck quills, 20e per Ib. To obtain highest 
prices fer used goose and dock feathers, send 
samples for quotations. MIDWEST FEATHER 
©O., 2300 &. Calumet Avenue, Chicago 16, 
Diteois. 23-° 














NOW  — 


A Great 
Opportunity ! 


..« For a Select Group of cArtificial 
Breeding Organizations 


and those wishing to establish Artificial Breeding in 
their Area — utilizing the Top Quality Curtiss Candy 
Company Herd sires. 

Growing Foundation Herds and Highly developed 
Facilities make this offer possible at this time. 


Here are the Facts: 


OUTSTANDING COW FAMILIES 9rPi"'nEs* 


lines produce the Curtiss Herd Sires Emphasiz- 
ing Production, Reproduction, Type and Conforma- 
tion, Persistency of Production, Longevity 


A PLANNED BREEDING PROGRAM ‘*s\"1° 


tm the Stud Pool and Selected Mating services from 
Curtiss Sires 


FOUNDATION HER maintained by Curtiss 

makes it the only organi- 
zation developing a carefully planned breeding pro- 
gram with a wide range of sires for Artificial Breed- 
ing 


A COMPLETE SERVICE &,.r2% stows 
Ayrshire, Jersey, and Milking Shorthorn dairy 
breeds. Aberdeen Angus and Scotch Shorthorn beef 
breeds. 


ELIMINATE the COST and RESPONSIBILITY 


of maintaining your own bulls and facilities. You 
can concentrate on Sales and Service 


TRAINING COURSE are held at regular inter- 

vals at the nationally rec- 
ognized Curtiss Herd Technicians School. Available 
to you is complete training in every phase of the 
work. Limited enrollments assure individual! instruc 
tion 


ft f from Herd T 
THE BREEDING FEE ‘,*e.'i%, ‘Sires compares 


with that from ordinary bulls 


BH) JM) FH) FAN) BAK 


adi 


FC) 


A 


THE SERVICE AND FACILITIES ,.0S.8fS0" So" 


Teady operating on a national scale 


fe 
N\ 


Applications to participate in this opportunity will be 
considered in order of receipt of inquiry. We suggest 
you contact us at once by wire, telephone, or letter. 
We assure you of prompt, courteous cooperation. 


CURTiSS 


SERVICE CANDY COMPANY 
¢; FARMS 
we Improved Stud Service 


Cary, Illinois 
Box M, Phone Cary 5411 























HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


HOLSTEINS Holstein Gows, Heifers 


REGISTERED OR GRADES 
ECONOMICAL FEEDERS | fics" tole" cain Tamas 
ou 








Large feed capacity enabies 
emounts of ie sep feeds to N. JOHNCOX SONS 
Palmyra, N. Y¥. Phone Day 189, Night 302 


Young Bulls For Sale 


The dam of two of our oy sires nee produced to 
date 65.191 Ibs. M., 2,588.4 F 1%, 2X. She 
freshened May 18. 1947, at 26 Bn On six 
daughter-dam pairs her sire increased production 
3.424 M 117 F. Dunloggin and Montvic breed- 
ing. A few young balls for sale 


CHESTNUT KNOLL FARM 
rurcenville Virginia 


























HOLSTEINS and GUERNSEYS 


Choice quality selected grade cows and heifers in 
any stage of pregnancy desired. Large selections 
available the year around Negative to recent 

B and State Laboratory Bang’s Tests. Many of 
ecalfhood vaccination status Procure our prices 
without obligation before buying elsewhere We 
will not be undersold. Private sales daily 


lL. F. BROWN & CO. 
3148-57 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati 25. Ohio 
Phones: Kirby 5041-5042 Established 1849 


His Greatness Grows |) —————————— 
With the Years ! 


VERY year, since he was born r 


GOVERNOR OF CARNATION 





in 1930, more and more has 
been heard about Governor of Car- 
nation. Now, with a daughter in 
the herd of Wm. P. Musselman of . 
hn ment 
Newtown, Pa. recently complet- | | || Eesamestamtcom 2.0.01 Semanen 
ing a 1030 pound fat record on 2- || [| anes Se The neil ne aes 
time-a-day milking, and 3 more of by Pab Wayne ny te also eft. 
cially classifie ery good se has 
his daughters at Carnation Milk | | |} made $51.9 Ibe. tat ae 2 2 year old 2X 
. | milkings th 1 test i 
Farms over 1009 pounds on 3-time | | mahe come ene on exceliont herd sire. Fer 
milking he becomes the only bull Prise and Pedigree write: 
of the breeli that ever lived to | | STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 


have 31 daughters over 1000 Route No. 12 Knoxville, Tenn, 
pounds of fat. —EE ential 


The year 1951 opened with one Bs U L L Cc A L & 


of his daughters becoming Ameri- " 
ca’s first and only 1413 pound cow, of wore s Champion Breeding 


and that.cow made her record on 
top of an 1173.1 pound record the 
previous year. 


Carnation Bracelet Homestead 
Classified “Very Good" 

















Grandsons of Governor of Car- 
nation are available, sired by his 


sons or out of his daughters and 
these carry combinations of breed- Sired by Carnation Madcap Grandeur, Full 
= Brother to National Champion. His 7 near- 
ing that have proved to be out- est dams. average 1014¢ fat. Dam (see 
standing. above) now on test. 


Cc. M. BOTTEMA, JR. BOTTEMA FARMS 
Introduce this Governor RB. B. 2, Bridgeport, Indiana 
blood into your herd soon. YOUR FUTURE HERD SIRE 
Send for list of herd sires. Fourteen Nearest dams average 690 Ibs. of butter- 
fat with 3.9% test. We have s young bull born 
Address: 4-25-51, who is a son of « plus proven sire with 
CARNATION MILK . \ » sires all well proven. His grand- 
FARMS s is Classified “Excellent.” The dam of this 
167a Stuart Building calf show heifer with real production 
Seattle 1 Washington will finish with about 500 Ibe. of fat on two time 
milking at just 2 years of age. Here is « real herd 
sire prospect. Photograph, pedigree and price sup- 
est. We invite your inquiry 


ied upon requ 
ST Sullivan, Indiana 
NOW IS THE TIME ALL BREEDS OF DAIRY CATTLE 
| Pure bredse and grades yee animals and 


to make arrangements for your next year's herd outstanding individuals for beth breeding and 
sire. Purebred Holstein bull calves up to 6 m show my specialty. MID-WEST SALES SERVICE, 
auwa- 


for sale or lease. FOOTHILLS MOLSTEIN FARM, | , BSluemeund Rd., W 
Papitiion. » 

















» Nebraska. Phone Millard 2651. | @ 13, Wisconsin. 





SONS OF PROVEN SIRES AVAILABLE 
Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad’s (V.G.) transmission of high production 
is inherited by his sons, Pabst Roamer (Ex.) and Pabst Regal (Ex.), as 
shown by these averages of their daughters—Burke's 64 daughters aver- 
age: at 2 yrs. 4 mos. 17,094 m. 5.67% 625.2 ft. 5X. Pabst Roamer’s 
52 daughters ave.: at 2 yrs. 5 mos. 17.857 m. 5.67% 655.5 f. 5X. Pabst 
Regal 4 53 daughters ave.: at 2 yrs. 5 mos. 18,240 m. 3.77% 686.8 1. 3X. 
Young bulls carrying Burke breeding are available to head your herd. 
Pabst Roamer ‘‘Excettent’’ Semen also available. Write fer terms. 


Gold Medal Proven Sire PABST FARMS, Inc. Acc. & Neg. Oconomowoc, Wis. 


WE HAVE BULLS FOR SALE! 


From calves to service age out of good type and high record dams. These bulls are sired 
by Green Meadow Constellation (plus proof 1912 fat and sire of many show winners), 
Green Meadow Royal (son of Sovereign out of a dam with over 100.0002 milk, 2 Ex 
sisters). and Pabst Reburke Vale (son of Regal out of a 749% VG daugh. of Burke). These 
bulls are priced to sell. Write NOW for price and pedigrees. GREEN MEADOW 
FARMS, Elsie, Michigan. 


TYPE AND PRODUCTION BRED BULL 


Hawthern King Wayne Commander born Aug. 30. 1950. Sire—<iolden Deiry King Wayne, All-Ameri- 
can Sr. Yrig.. 1949, All-American 2-yr.-old Dam cy Mercedes, now on A.R. test with 
14,307 Ibs. milk. SOS Ibe. fat first 218 days ‘ y d young bull, priced right. 
We also offer some very sood registered heifers for sale. te te rf come to the farm and see them 


HAWTHORN FARMS Libertyville, Mlinois 











DECEMBER 10, 


WISCONSIN 
Institution Holsteins 


With over five generations of our own breeding 
and under ordinary farm care oo milking, 
Nowieco M.B.B. Alberts 2612 is a 
Champion Jr. 4-yr.-old Sate 1007.3 Tbe. 


1951 


ot on 
B. B. Creator line of breeding is feond 
nearty ali our herds. This combined with our Re- 
formatory, Wisconsin Admiral Burke imation is 
proving that consistent line breeding and seleo 
tion has taken the gamble out of selecting a new 
herd sire 
For information and new bull list, write 
W. W. KINYON, Form Supervisor 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
Wisconsin 


State Capitol, Madison, 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Purebreds A oom many of Pabst, Carnation, 
or Rag Apple fines. Selected from the best 
herds in the state of Wisconsin where better pure- 
bred sires have been used for over 30 years. We 

ower fifteen of the leading dairy counties in Wis- 


onsib 
We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 
purebred and high grades. At present, there are 
special offerings in «pringing. high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or truck load lots. We 
service over 700 herds. Our motto is—‘Quality 
at the lowest prices possibie.** 
Services——-W. L. Baird, Arthur Bennett, Harvey 
Swarts, Ed Weyker, Frank Swartz, Don Stouffer 
at your disposition—can handle orders for truck 
or carloads. Telephome 3644, faukesha, Wis., 
or write for information to 
INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 


Waukesha Wisconsin 


90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and HEIFERS 


for your selection on hand at all 
times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee, where heavy producing Hol- 
stein cows are raised from founda- 
tion purebreds. Priced to meet your 
demands, one or a carload. We have 
| saan for delivery to your 
arm. 








Write or Phone 
BEN W. NEHLS, Rovte 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 


' Dairy Cows For Sale 








Tt in need of dairy cows, selec’ 
from Wisconsin's Osten and most tnichty 
populated Holstein territory, write FRANCIS 
DARCEY 


Tri-County Holstein Association 
Watertown Wisconsin 





ogre 








DAIRY CATTLE FOR SALE 


Are you interested in Wisconsin Holsteins? We 
can locate them for you in Dane and adjoining 

inties of Wisconsin's heaviest Dairy cow 

Opu lated sections of the State, can supply prompt 
and efficient Fieldman service on both grade and 
pure bred eattle. For information, write or wire 
DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN \ ge coop- 
ERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 353 W. Johnson 5t., 
Madison, Wisconsin. Office Phone —Dial 6-0513, 
Residence—-Dial 3-5538. 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers come 
to re County where good Holsteins are 

" Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times. Can 
furnish transportation for any number 
large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone 4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 


Jefferson County Holsteins 
Good Holstein cows, heifers, and bulls; elth- 
er registered or grades—one or a carload— 
Come to Jefferson County, Wis. Let us 
quote you peime on quality cattle from 
healthy . Free fieldman’s services. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 
ASSN. 


one 








Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 


Grade and Purebred Holsteins 


Richland County's best b For fieldman serv- 
ice contact — RICH HLAND COUNTY Fs ad. N- 
VICTOR GoOOD- 


Ri 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. 
RICH, Seoretary. 
LONE ROCK, Wis. 





Choice ove For Sale 


River Valley for good 
in which to select 
rica’s Dairyiand. 








THE LASHBROOK HERD 


Established 1901— OFFERS, SIX CHOICE BULL 
GALVES, three to nine months old (none older 
on hand), sired either by Patet Embel 
a 4% proven Sire. or by our great 

s son of Pabst Regal 
Ibs. 2x Excellent cow. Dams are all A.R 
with 2x records from 400 Ibs. fat as 2 yr. ol 
up to 500 and 600 as mature cows. Several mond 
4% dams. Send for pedigrees and photos 
A. Jd. LASHBROOK, monroe. MINN. 

(Accredited and certified herd) 








SE wre rer Cag 
May We Help With Pour 
Christmas Shopping ? 


} —a suggestion for your herd. 
A young, service aged herd sire: Out 
of a dam classified Very Good. With 
production records to 643 Fat. On 2X 
milking, under ordinary farm condi- 
tions. 

He's so filled with pedigree ‘good 
jes’’ that the family and herd will 
be mighty pleased on Christmas 





Morning 
SCOTT MEYER & SONS, Honnibal, Mo. 4 
Be = 


CATTLE FOR SALE 
HOLSTEINS 


QUALITY BULLS 


that will improve your herd. 
Sired by “CHAMPION” whose 
6 nearest dams average 1,076 
Ibs, fat out of dams with A. R. 
records up to 950 Ibs. fat. All 


ages. 
DU PAGE RIVER FARM 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
On Huy. 66 one mile North of 52 


FOR SALE 


EXCELLENT CALF 
11 Dams Average 1000 


&.T. 441—Rawleigh Revelation Inspiration. 11 
nearest tested dame sverage 5.924 Ibe. Milk 
(3.9%); 1,001.36 Ibs. Fat aif has an ex 
cellent head, good ribs, good deep body, topline 
Pins, legs. ete. A very desirable calf 
Sire, Carnavion Heilo Revelation is « 
6th among older calves Illinois State 
White (1949). in competition wi 
State Fairs and the Cattle Congress 
of dairy temperament and quality 
Bam of E.T. 441 is a richly bred heifer: shows 
every evidence of high producti 


For full 
W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY, Freeport, tilinois 


EUREKA FARMS OFFER 


A bull ready for service. Sired by ae 
Royal Gem and more that will be ready soon 
also calves now being born. The years of veieatel 
selection of sires and the DHIA testing of the 
dams give us calves that will make berd sires that 
will help you to build « real producing herd. Our 
repeat orders are proof enough of this. Tell us 
the age you would a or drop in and look over 
what we have to o 

c. &. MURLSERT, ‘Eureka Farms, Stockton, tt. 


DERRIDGE FARMS 
Offers a fine registered Holstein ball, « 
good herd sire prospect 13 mos. old. A ma- 
ternal sister has 771 Ib. fat record, dam 
125,000 Ib. milk in nine lactations and 720 
Ib. fat in one yr. at nine yrs. of age. All 
on 2X. Sire a show bul! was honorable 
mention 1949; dam has 695 Ib. fat record. 
JOHN BR. DERRER & SONS, Mt. Carroll, Ml. 

















show bell 

Black & 
made the 
tle has lots 


jescription. write 








do 
you 

agree 

with 

the 

experts? 


\ 


i 
Clip your $1 bill to this coupon 


for trial subscription (12 issues, 6 
months) to the Guernsey Breeders’ 
Journal. There are dividends in 
knowing the answers! 


975 


FREE! 32-page discussion 


on management, reprinted from 
the Guernsey Breeders’ Journal 
vY Do you feed hay or silage the year 
Y Do heifers get too fat? 

VY What causes “Meaty Udders”? 


Y What's the best solution to pasture? 
V When is a cow off feed? 


Check your answers to these, and many 
other questions, with the experts — 
Dr. F. B. Morrison, A. M. Stagg, Charles 
J. Pritzl, Jacob Tanis, W. Clark Fleming, 
Jr., C. R. Huston and Dr. Harry A. 


Tos 





ss 
e 


THE AMERICAN 
GUERNSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 
102 Main Street 
Peterborough 
New Hampshire 


Send me Discussion on Management, FREE._] 


Attached, find $1 for six months (12 
issues} TRIAL subscription to THE 
GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ JOURNAL. [) 








IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why net be Gm yeeed owner of yom 
own herd sire? e have many out of 
700, 800, or 900 Ib. dams. 

stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 

















FOR SALE — Gallant Regent 


Born June 1951. Dam, « daughter 4 
» 184 AR daughters, ee 
_ Sired by Donald He Teresi, 22 AR 
son of Dough Aagnte. Ex- 
cae 4 Facellent daughters. rece 5 daugh- 
tere average 7518. Also @ few choice heifers. 
TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Ne Flate New 


SreC. 





Vork 











GLADYS 
OF HAM FARM 


- r- 305 days, 2X, 

D.H.LA. 17.5622 milk, 

1,016.82 tat. Believed 

World —~ 2 sons 

in service on Ham Farm. 

record 1950—D.H.1.A. 10,1772 milk, 531.9 

. , 1951 all 

AA. 2% 

records the highest of which averaged 11,844 milk, 

629.62 tat—332 days. Bull calves trom high 

record dams for sale or lease 
R. R. CROWGEY, Owner 
HAM FARM, WYTHEVILLE, VA 


40HN H. CROWGEY, 4R., Mar. 


FINE YOUNG BULLS” 


alse some bred cows available at fair prices. Sired 
by: Green Meads Santadair, Langwater Sir Royal, 
Sanfadair Merrymaker, all Langwater breeding. 
A good bull is one-half the herd. We select only 
the best to sell. Call at the Farm, Highway 296 
between White Bear and Stillwater, Minn. or write 


SANITARY FARM DAIRIES 
415 Grove St. St. Paul 1, Minn. 


FOR SALE — Guernsey Bull 
READY (OR SERVICE 

Born Nov, 20, 1950. Sire: McDonald Farms King 
Max 385258, proven. Dam: Effies Mag of Metomen 
778907—10,076 milk, 578 ‘tat, 4 yrs. A good grow- 
thy calf, Price reasonable. A few females of bot 
cows and heifers for sale. 
W. E. CUSHNER, Weece Acres, Stillwater, Minn. 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


bnew ig 2 Select Guernsey Bull Calves up to 7 moe 
BSired by Flying Horse Fivte’s Phil 


Dam has 
12,478 M, 756 Jr. 2. Tie 3 nearest dams rec- 
ords average 850 fat. Dame of these bulle are 
mostly daughters of the great proved high produc 
tion sire, Flying Horse Masters Royal. Write or 
come and get them 
The Right Kind at the Right Price 


WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come to 

We know most of —)". breeders in America's 
Dairyland and will give you honest and intelligent 
guidance in your sel Good p pay 
Ass'n. 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. ‘Otte ¢. Kline, Secretary 


Young Bulls For Sale 


Backed by type breeding and records. We are of 
fering tor sale sons of our herd sires, Meadow 
Lodge King's Duke and R. Lane's Proud King 
Sires’ dems have records trom 614 to 926 tat 
Also some choice heifers Write today for tull 
information 
R. LANE FARMS, BASSETT, WISCONSIN 

4. 4. Owner Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 





























COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


Good quality Registered and grade 
stein cows and bred heifers. Also some Reg- 
istered bulls selected from good producing, 
healthy herds. Fieldman Service 


ARTHUR H. WEINER 
458 W. Harrison St., Columbus, Wisconsin 








The RAYULMN FARM 


offers SERVICEABLE aged Ormsby 
bred bulls of Burke blood lines. Herd 
Type Classified—AR and HIR testing. 
RAY P. ULLMANN 
5203 Loraine, Detroit 8, Michigan 











. 

Brandtjen Farms 

“WHERE YOUR DOLLAR BUYS MORE” 
We now offer sons, any age, of the soon proven 
bull, Morse Shoe Conrad's Asterbilt, first prize 
aged Bull, Minn. 1951. His Jr. Get also placed 
first. His dam is = class leader with 860 Ibe, 
BF 4 first daughters are filling the pail very 


well, 
BRANOTJEN FARMS, Farmington, Minnesota 


Come direct to breeders to buy. Several 
dred herds to select from. Fieldmen will as 
sist you. TH and Bang’s tested. Official Calf- 
hood Vaccination Program in this County. 
Bapnsens county ouereser SREED. 
RS’ ASSOCIATION, Bex 14, Waukesha, Wis. 
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PLAN FOR THE FUTURE OF 
YOUR HERD 


selecting a son of 


His grendds 
dau a bree 
jams tor 
leoking Forword With Lookout Volley” 
LOOKOUT VALLEY FARM, Lake Geneva, Wis. 





Guernsey Bulls Serviceable Age 
Sire--MecDonald Parmse High Overseer whose 5 

. ‘ ‘ow 675 tbe. fot. Parmers prices. 
w“ r viel one HILL FARM, Richard W. 
Rundell, Livingston, Wisconsin. 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 
Purebred and grades with « rod. 
and type Purebred bulle oe 
’ t erd T.B. and © test Ser 
ve jerreason ce ‘Guenn. 
sey snecoeas ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


FOR SALE — A Proved Sire 


St. James Champion Stephen No. 362814 
His first seven unselected daughters aver- 


butterfat 
Mik & Fat 
83909 S64 47 
8.176 54 4a! 
6464 45 2 


Difference +1.712 +9 +147 
We have some of “Champ's” sons 
ur high producing cows for sale— 
months to 1 year 
W. CONDON, Conden Farm 
Reckford, Mi. 








aged 457 ibe 


7 Caughters 
5 caughters 


5 cams 


Condon 


FOR SALE 


YOUNG GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


tetanding herd «sires and out of ne aod 

ame trom goed cow families; also out- 
rkehire ae trom selective becoding 
send for free leaflets on our Guern- 
Vorkshires 


BURTON LANE FARM 
Lake Forest, 





Bex 562 Iinots 


GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


LITTLE FLOWER FARM offers tor sale regis 
tered (iuerneey bul! calves out of dame with over 
f As fat acd sired ty sons of Coronation King 

Manor sod Pine Manor King Kenfleur 
ox 173, Rn. *. 0. Me. 1 Crete, Iiinete 








Brigham Jerseys 


The Greatest 100 Cow Production 
Herd of Them All 


10 Years Above 500 Lbs. Fat On Twice Daily Milking To 
104 Cows - 11,703 Lbs. Milk - 616 Lbs. Fat 








Ibs. 


1 Excellent Son 


608 Ibs. fat 








THREE SUPERIOR SIRES AT BRIGHAM FARM 

SYBIL ASHBURN BARONET OW|—Good Pius 

His 83 daughters average 11,788 milk, 641 
fat 


85 classified daughters average 82.56% — 


LILAC REMUS UNRIVALED—Very Good 
His 29 daughters average 11,376 milk, 


32 classified daughters average 84.22% 


JUNE VOLUNTEER CONFIDENT—Very Good 
10 daughters average 11.844 milk, 664 Ibs. fat 
10 classified daughters average 82.50% 














Why Not Increase Your Profits 
With A Production Bred Sull? 











FALL FRESHENING 


Helfers and Young Cows with AR & HIR 
Popular Breeding. Most of them are 
i Vaccinated. These are the kind 
om use to improve your herd 
Plan « trip to see these Geod Guernseys. 
&. &. (AL) VARY 


Sterting Rt. 2 — Phone: 1630 1m. 





85 Guernsey Heifers bred & open 


Jersey and Guernsey eprir 


‘ e r buying, W 
Seringfeld. Misseurt. Phene 61906. Night Phene 
15%. Regerevitte, Misseurt 





JERSEYS 





What are your 
Acre Returns? 


For @ trver picture, figere 
your dairy profits on @ per acre 
besis—aot per cow. Then leorn 
ebout higher acre yields from 
Write for our booklet 
Mere Profits for You."” . 


THE AMERICAN J 


CATTLE CLUB 
Dept. G + Columbus, Ohie 


Jerveys 








CHADWICK JERSEY FARM 


Regietered cortecaite Jervey best dam 529 fat, 
, are la SiS the. tat 

Sired by five star sire 

r Standard Karna 

$05 days Pitty reg. Jersey 

DHILA test. Heifer calves for 


MILLAR CHADWICK, @ . Whe. 








PIXY FARM -—— SINCE 1897 
a ve Get to Produce. We're breeding cows like 
Pr aid. Very Goed, with ree 
a7 F.. 493 F., 551 F 
eon ages 2 and 9. Your 


ing * receive a reply 
CHAS. &. KELLY-DAVID ELLY, Hudson, Wis. 


MARELYN JERSEYS 


orren Fon SALE a» 





ar Very Good test- 
Volunteer De- 

gn Pearl witt of 518 Ibe. 

at. Her dam als 

r Very Good Sir Spark 


“Write tor Extended pedigree. Address 
Wadsworth, tlineds. 


Prospect” 
ALVIN K. RINGE, Mer., 





A List Is Ready For You! 
Buy Today! — Be Happy 
You Did Tomorrow! 











ST. ALBANS 


Br isha. 
harm 
may 


Established 1803 
ELSERT &. BRIGHAM, Owner 


VERMONT 























“BILTMORE JERSEYS 


With more than 100 cdws on test, 
Gre assured of top selection in 


THE BULL OF YOUR DREAMS 


you 


We knew you con get more production, 
type ond what-have-you for your bull 
dollar invested at Biltmore. 

Try Us—Write For Particulars 


Bilt.nore Farms 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 








HEAVEN HILL JERSEY 


We have some lovely youngsters with 
pedigrees to please you. They shout 
quolity on appecrance ond they come 
from these big Jerseys that pour ovt 
the milk. 


Buy the BEST —Write Today! 
Heauen Hi i 











ROTHERWOOD — Land of oz 
ng heifers which w 
ve herd and jo ours 


hes « few » 
te eny breede 
We offer t ur of five altog 

at sf00 F.0 B. Re shore od. subject ree 
to prior sale 


A. Lewis — JOHN C. OSWALD 
utchinsen, Kansas 

















BRYN MAWR FARM 
sold last bull calves advertised. We have one 
t v nteer Rar ad 
rite FRANK 8. 
. teuth St. Paul, Minnesota. 


milk. 570 I 


ASTROTH, AR. 


JERSEY BULLS 


Jersey B breeding age from the larg 
: ret Northern Minnesota © are 
. tes « Sherman and Diff herds in | 
am herd in Vermont a 

~ families that we 


s, calves te 


Bangs and 
jepending 
| yo went 


PINE BEACH FARMS 


T Larges Farm 
14 Acres, & 


Nevis, Minn. 


n Hubbard County 
Under Cultivation 


FRANK LUHRS DAIRY COW MARKET 


We have «a targe selectio? of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 


SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. La Satie 1456 
TRISTRAM BASIL “PROMOTER” 


Promoter" is = son of 
Tristram Lord Basil, the 
A 20 wy Sen 





mm 


V.G. with records 
by him and from 
and p tor sale 
DOOGE JERSEY FARM Center Point, ta. 
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AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
By sires Approved for production and from dams 
tested for production and classified for type. 
Write for pedigrees and prices. STRATHGLASS 
FARM, Box 7, Chester, New York. 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
FUTURE HERD SIRES 
by Double Approved Sires; from 
tested and classified dams. 
HOOSIERLEA FARMS 





indiana 


Ayrshire Bull Calves 


for Type, Production, Test, Dispost- 

tion and Longevity by Preferred Pedigreed 

bulls; from tested and typed dams. 

ay 3 next herd sire come from Carefree 
convince you. 


CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 
en 





New Hav 


REG, AYRSHIRE BULLS 
Ready for Service. Tons of 4% milk 
and 66 Tons of 4.52% milk backing. Write 

GREENFIELD FARMS, 
3300 South 76 St., West Allis, Wis. 


Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 


Come te Barron County 
for good productive, 
healthy. commercial dairy 
cows and foundation pure 
breds. Qur county associ- 
ations « — gr to render 
sales servic to buyers. 
Write BARRON CO. 
COOP. DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES ASS'N, GAR- 
RON, wis. 











Build Your Future on: 
THE BREED 
WITH A FUTURE! 


BREED 
BROWN 
Swiss 





THE 
FARMERS 
cow 


Brown Swiss have been kept pure longer 
than an: other dairy breed. For centuries 
they have been bred and selected for their 
ability to efficiently utilize large amounts 
of pasture and coarse roughage 


For more information about the breec write: 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 





RED POLL CATTLE 


RED POLL CATTLE CLUB OF AMERICA 








PRODUCTION BRED JERSEYS 


We offer at this time choice heifers and/ 
bull calves all sired by Brampton W | 
Lord Clair, soon to be a Superior Sire on 
his first 10 unselected daughters with a rat- 
ing of 575 ibs. BF ‘ 

PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Crawfordsville lowa 








DAIRY COWS AND HEIFERS | 


Can furnish Choice High Grade Springer and Fresh | 
Cows. Mostly Jerseys. Also Bred and Springer heit 
ere, Younger heifers. PLAIN VIEW STOCK FARM, 
R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo., Phone 2-4090. 


eo.sen Soucer JERSEYS. Gull 
M 





Calt 
11, 1951. 3 nearest dams to sire, av. 13,625 | 
k 7 4 the. fat. 3 nearest dame to sire of 
I be. mi ih. vy tee ar - of 15 
av ve ad 700 
$20 * ENNIS STOCK a ‘DAIRY 
FARM, Festus. Mo. 


MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 





CURTISS CANDY 


YORKSHIRES 


Choose from a remarkably select group of: 


SPRING BOARS 
OPEN AND BRED GILTS 


Sons and daughters of our great performing im- 
ported sires SOLIHULL DAINTY BOY éth, OX- 
HEY KING DAVID 2ist, also of SOLIHULL'S 
excellent son, CURTISS CANDY 8. PEERLESS, 
and BLAKEFORD TRADITION Cl4’s outstanding 
son, CURTISS CANDY T. MASTER 

If possible, visit our Farm. For further informa- 
tion, write 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY FARM 


Livestock Division 
CARY, ILLINOIS TELEPHONE: CARY 5411 
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->> HANDY HINTS.-.-- 


WALKING YARDSTICK 





This device is called a walking 
yardstick. It is good for measuring 
off garden rows or for measuring 
off longer distances such as the 
width and length of fields. The bar 
across the “V” part contains a num- 
ber of holes which allow the points 
of the legs to be spaced at different 
widths. To use it, hold it by the 
top and walk it along from point 
to point as you would measure with 
a pair of dividers. It’s handy and 
something you can make yourself 
from light material 


Towa. JANICE WELSH. 


HANDY ROOF LADDER 


“This roof ladder will stay safe 
and firm on a roof of any degree of 


slant,” says Garland Grube of Ohio, 
who made the ladder. 
hooks from pieces of two-inch strap 
iron. The ladder is in two 8-foot sec- 
tions that can be bolted together if 
necessary, and is lightweight but ex- 
tremely sturdy. Grube has. used the 
ladder to put a roof on a new barn 
and to paint several roofs, including 
this one. 
Maryland. 


BETTER VENTILATION FOR 
BASEMENT 


concrete 


G. E. MCVICKAR. 








A recent idea used in a number of 
Puget Sound dairies where the sta- 
ble is ventilated by tilting the win- 
dows inward, is to omit the hinges 
altogether and hold the bottom of 
the sash in place simply by nailing 
a 1x4 across the bottom of the 


frame. The sash can be swung in- 
wards and quickly removed as de- 
sired, giving more sunlight and fresh 
air. 

The amount of tilt is determined 
by adjusting the length of the stop 
chain. Sometimes the window is 
held in open position by a U-shaped 
piece of light band iron which is 
screwed at each end to the top of 
the frame. 

By this improvement one can 
quickly replace broken glass and 
easily wash the windows, all from 
the inside and without disturbing the 
screens. It has been found equally 
convenient in the home basement 
We have used the idea in our base- 
ment recreation room for several 
years and would not go back to the 
old method though we still have the 
hinges that we removed. 

Washington. L. J. Smrru. 


MIRROR ON COMBINE 


On my combine I have mounted a 
rear-view mirror. I put it on the 
back of the topside of the grain bin. 
From where I sit on the tractor, I 


can look in the mirror and tell how 
nearly full the grain tank is. This 
saves my getting off and walking 
back to inspect it. 


Iowa. Wa. Scnorr. 


Wisconsin Guernsey Sale 


The annual state sale, sponsored 
by the Wisconsin Guernsey Breeders’ 
Association held at Waukesha Octo- 
ber 13th, attracted buyers from five 
different states. They paid a total 
of $25,590 for the 48 head offered, 
or an average of just over $533 each. 
Preceding the state sale proper, 10 
heifer calves were offered to 4-H 
and FFA buyers for calf club work. 
These sold for an average of just 
over $201. 

The top of the sale was Lookout 
Valley M. Beau Gay, an 11-month- 


daughter of Curtiss Candy Levity 
Hero. This typy youngster, junior 
champion at the Wisconsin State 
Fair this year, was by 
William Y. Gilmore, Jr., and pur- 
chased for $1,500 by F. J. Moore of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Moore also purchased two 
very good heifers, one of them 
top priced female of the sale. This 
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was Eskdale Penelope's Lotus, a very 
nice long senior yearling daughter 


der 
E. Ray Hill ols 
Chakerduck Levtty Mable 





You—and the SCRAP 


EMERGENCY 


ANSWERS every farmer should have to 
questions about scrap iron and steel 


He made the | 





Q. Why is iron and steel scrap a 
matter of import to fi ? 

A. Steel for our Country's defense 
program and civilian economy is being 
produced ot the highest annual rate 
ever... and this will be greatly in- 
creased in 1952. Farm machinery and 
equipment needs must come from this 
over-all supply. As steel production in- 
creases the need for scrap increcses. 


Q. How does scrap figure in the 
production of steel? 

A. One pound of scrap is needed to 
moke two pounds of steel. 


Q. Is scrap getting scarce? 

A. Yes, the supply of scrap at the steel 
mills and foundries is not increasing fast 
enough to meet the needs of expond- 
ing steel production. Yet, there ore 
millions of tons of idle iron and steel 
scrap, in smal! amounts,on farms through- 
out the country. 

Q. What if the needed scrap isn't 
obtained ? 

A. That will mean o serious loss of 
steel production ... fewer products will 
be made of steel. It will meon more 
shortages of civilion products. Defense 
needs come first. 


Q. Why not use pig iron instead of 
scrap? 
A. Every ton of scrap conserves ap- 





proximately 2 tons of iron ore, | ton of 
coal, nearly Y4 ton of limestone and 
mony other vital natural resources—to 
say nothing of transportation facilities. 
Besides, there are not enough blast 
furnaces to produce the iron needed to 
maintain production. 


Q. How con more scrap be fur- 
nished? 


A. By everybody pitching in—as we 
alwoys do in every emergency —and 
searching out all possible sources of 
scrop. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
products are cond.xting scrap drives. 
Old ships cre being salvaged .. . scrap 
is being obtained {rom countless sources 


jects made of metal. M may be resting 
and rusting in fence corners, in the fields, 
the barnyard or the tool shed. 


Q. Wheat should be done with ferm 
scrap? 

A. See that every bit of scrap gets to 
the scrop dealer located necrest to 
you. He will break it up into sizes used 
by the stee! mills and foundries. Hel 
classify the metals then ship the scrop 
in corload lots. If you do not know the 
nome of your local scrap dealer, con- 
sult your loco! implement deoler for 
this information. 

Q. Whet else con | do ebout form 
scrap? 

A. Support the scrap drive organized 
in your locality. Work with your local 
Scrap Mobilizction Committee in get- 
ting the scrap started back to the steel 
mills and foundries through the local 
scrap decler. 





You'll be helping your 
country —and yourself! 


eeeee Carpen, Besse, Banga and Rand Soup avo needed tool PIvTITITT Titi iittt 
This advertisement is a contribution, in the national interest, by 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


The National Dairy Farm Magazine 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 











3 NEEDED 
“| MASSAGE 


Caked Bag and tender tissues 
really respond when massaged 
with soothing lanolin-loaded 
BAG BALM ... just the right 
consistency for proper pressure 
and spreading. Stays on longer. 
Antiseptic-on-contact, BAG 
BALM is the quick healer for 
Cuts, Chaps, Snags of udder and 
teats, Windburn, Sunburn; and 
for Superficial Injuries of all farm 
animals. Get BAG BALM now! 
Write for FREE COW BOOK! 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 
Lyndonville 48, Vermont 





TAMM UDDER SUPPORTS relieve 
o@ muscles during freshening . . .« 
erce me... 1 


er 
reased yield more than p 
. support 
TAMM Supports aleo help to corb MAS- 
q by protect cy ider against cate 
soe whi tissues to re-infec- 
y MASTITIS germs 
f canvas 
ijustable at four 
r res extra eme 
to 11 
ot GOL oJ. large 
Order today -$17.00 
Gull Guspensories, Sma « poee eleee 
+ y approximate wet. of ) $6.00 
each 
See Your Local Dealer or write direct to: 


THE FRANKSVILLE SPECIALTY CO. 


Dept. 12A Frarnkevilie, Wis 





TREPTOMYCIN 
and “SULFA™ dregs 
to meet all types of the 
Gaease. Everything you need in the veterinary line at 
reasonable priees WRITE tor particulars. 
ANCHOR SERUM CO. of ind., Ine. 
‘ 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 








Is your subscription running out? 
Renew now! Five full years only $3.00. 


oor 








Another Setback for 
Tuberculosis 


1951 shows another significant drop in cattle 
retained or condemned because of tuberculosis. 


by H. R. Smith 


losses from bovine tuberculosis 

approximately 99 per cent. This 
most encouraging report reminds 
us. of the early years in our cam- 
paign of eradication. 

During the period from 1918 to 
1928, hearings were held before con- 
gressional committees each year to 
urge increased federal appropria- 
tions. This question was often 
asked, “Will .: be possible to even- 
tually eradicate tuberculosis com- 
pletely from cattle?” Frankly, we 
could not answer this question for 
no one knew. We did say that losses 
could be reduced to a very small 
degree—to perhaps the irreducible 
minimum. 

In 1950 we wondered if this had 
been reached for there had been no 
material change since 1946. The per- 
centage of animals retained or con- 
demned for tuberculosis remained 
quite stable. Previously there had 
been a decrease each year 

The word “retained” applies to 
cattle which show any evidence of 
the disease on the killing floor, and 
such cattle are held for a more mi- 
nute examination. If only the glands 
of the throat are affected, the head 
is condemned and the carcass passed 
If more generalized, the entire car- 
cass is condemned and consigned to 
the rendering tanks 

The following table pictures the 
trend since 1947: 


S= 1917 we have reduced our 


Per Cent Per Cent 

Retained Condemned 
006 
006 
006 
005 
(004 


Back in 1917, of all cattle slaugh- 
tered, 2.1 per cent were retained and 
A39 per cent condemned. Since then, 


in proportion to the number slaugh- 
tered, there has been a reduction of 
99 per cent in market cattle re- 
tained and 99.2 per cent in the num- 
ber condemned. 

The tuberculosis picture in swine 
is not quite as encouraging We 
have been able to reduce the reten- 
tions only 69 per cent and condem- 
nations 90 per cent. Hogs contract 
tuberculosis from poultry as well as 
cattle. While progress has been 
made, there is still much of this dis- 
ease in middle west poultry. 

The reduction in swine retentions 
is much less than the reduction in 
condemnations because the avian 
type in poultry contracted by hogs 
produces more localized lesions than 
the bovine type. The fact that re- 
tentions in cattle have been reduced 
99 per cent and condemnations 99.2 
per cent indicates very little, if any, 
avian tuberculosis is transmitted to 
cattle, which is very fortunate 

With the almost complete elimina- 
tion of tuberculosis from cattle, 
there has also been a 90 per cent 
reduction since 1917 in the human 
death rate from non-respiratory tu- 
berculosis, such as glandular, ab- 
dominal, and bone types. Hunch- 
backs, many of whom years ago 
had the bovine type of the disease, 
are rarely seen now. 

Men who contracted bovine tu- 
berculosis when the disease was 
prevalent among cattle several 
years ago, may expose, to some 
small degree, cattle under their 
care. This, in time, will disappear 
and no longer will be any factor in 
lessening future progress. If com- 
plete eradication of the disease in 
cattle is to be accomplished, it can 
only be done by continuation of the 
tuberculin test. 





Avoid Buying a “Barnyard 
Lemon” 


Learn everything you possibly can 
about the physical condition of an 
animal before you decide to buy it. 

That suggestion, from the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association, 
is pointed to inexperienced, small- 
scale farmers and people acquiring 
their first pet, because they are the 
ones most likely to make an unwise 
buy. 

In animals, as in people, looks are 
often misleading. An animal can be 
in the first stages of a critical infec- 
tion or a carrier of disease germs 
and still appear healthy. Or it may 
have some other inapparent defect 
that will make it useless. 

Unless the potential owner insists 
on having a thorough physical ex- 
amination of the animal before pur- 
chase, he may bring home plenty of 
trouble. Knowing the animal's his- 
tory, including the places it has been 
and the kind of dam and sire it had, 
also helps to eliminate guesswork. 


The indiscriminate or unsuspecting 
person is easily misled into buying a 
sick or defective animal. On the 
other hand, large-scale producers 
with many years of experience are 
careful, skeptical buyers who do not 
often bring home a “barnyard lem- 
on,” the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association says. They know 
that a disease-ridden animal is not 
only an individual loss, but also a 
menace to the health of the entire 
home herd. 

The American Veterinary Medical 
Association points out that more and 
more cautious producers are insist- 
ing on tests for brucellosis and tu- 
berculosis before accepting cattle 
and swine, plus routine physical ex- 
amination of all types of livestock 
before purchase 


One of my members has a bath- 
room sink in his barn which makes 
it convenient for him to wash his 
hands before and during milking.— 
Bos Conway, tester, Marion, Iowa, 
DHIA. 
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Thousands of Dairy 


Farmers Now Work Warm 
and Protected with 


Proved & Preferred 
by Over a Quorter of a 
Million Tractor Owners 


& \ 
All-Weather Top and Back 
Panel optional at small ex. 
tra cost 


For abnormally severe 
weather Windshield Exten 
sions optional at small extra 
cost 


Warm engine heat keeps cold weather 
out — with a genuine COUT ORy Heater. 
You'll work warm and protected, get 
more work done, in even the coldest 
weather. Quickly attached for snug 
streamlined fit. Converts to low-cost 
heated cab if desired. Insist on the gen- 
uine €0#f0"4, Heater — most popular 
heater of all! See your dealer or write. 


Gomrorr EQUIPMENT CO. 


260900Wainut Kansas City, Mo. 











Rell and  vunroll 

berbed wire with 
tractor power 
end speed. 
Heavy duty 
slip clutch 
keeps wire 
tight. Only 
one spool re- 
quired. Fully 
gveranteed. 
low cost 


Writefor FREE 
Literature 


MIDWEST WIRE & STEEL CO. 


Dept. 4, South St. Paul, Minnesota 








Heal the teat... Keep it open 
Scab teats, Injured teats — Dr. Naylor Dila- 
tors furnish soft, antiseptic protection 
to delicate lining of teat canal. Keep end of 
teat open while tissues heal. 
At Drug and Farm stores. 
M.W. Naylor Co. 
Morris 16, N.Y. 
Large pkg. $1.00 
45 Dilators 
Trial pkg. 50¢ 
16 Dilators 


ov 


j* Na l H / Ors 
Te * t Dila tors 
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Veterinary Column 


E. A. WOELFFER, D.V.M. 


e . . 
Circling Disease 

Circling disease is a disease we 
haven't heard much about in the 
past but lately it seems to be “get- 
ting around” according to reports 
from some of the middle western 
and eastern states. Many of the 
animals affected with the disease 
have a tendency to move about in 
circles and this accounts for the 
adopted name. In medical literature 
the disease is called listerellosis, aft- 
er the germ Listerella (Lysteria) 
monocytogenes which is the responsi- 
ble agent 

The disease can occur in sheep, 
goats, cattle, swine, foxes, and even 
in humans. The germs attack vari- 
ous parts of the brain and set up 
an inflammation of that tissue. 


How the Animals Act 


In cattle and sheep, early symp- 
toms are dullness and a tendency 
for the animal to wander or keep 
by itself. Sometimes the head is 
held to one side or it may be held 
higher or lower than the normal 
position. If the head is straightened 
by slight force, it returns to its pe- 
culiar position as soon as the force 
is released 

There are other variable symp- 
toms such as paralysis of the face 
or lower lip or drooping of one «vi 
the ears. Sometimes the eyes be- 
come swollen or there may be a dis- 
charge from the nose. An affected 
sheep may hold a wisp of hay in its 
mouth for hours 

As the damage to the brain cells 
progresses, a general paralysis sets 
in, the walk becomes unsteady and 
a majority of the affected animals 
assume the forced circling move- 
ment referred to above. If in the 
process of circling the animal hap- 
pens to bump into a fence or build- 
ing, it will remain thete pressing its 
head against the object 

In hogs, the symptoms are some- 
what similar but vary considerably 
Many infected animals stand and 
tremble and when they walk the 
gait is very unsteady. Some drag 
their hind legs and show stiffness 
in the front legs. 


Diagnosis 


Diagnosis of this disease is diffi- 
cult because many of its symptoms 
resemble other conditions. In sheep, 
for example, ketosis in ewes (preg- 
nancy disease) exhibits some similar 
indications, as does also ketosis or 
acetonemia in cattle, particularly 
some of the nervous signs seen in 
some cows 

Rabies and certain 
cephalitis may be 
listerellosis Such 
choke in cattle, an infected sinus, 
or tooth or nerve or brain injury 
can occasionally exhibit symptoms 
similar to some found in listerellosis. 

The history of outbreaks reveals 
that only a small percentage of the 
animals in a herd or flock are af- 
fected, and in most cases the dis- 
ease occurs in the months of De- 
cember to July. Death in sheep usu- 
ally occurs after a few days to a 
week. The course in cattle is fre- 
quently longer and some recover, 
but mostly the disease is fatal. 

Symptoms as described or similar 
peculiar maneuvers by individuals 
in a herd or flock may cause one to 
suspect listerellosis but definite con- 
clusions generally cannot be reached. 


types of en- 
confused with 
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Post-mortem examinations are not 
too helpful either since no specific 
changes in the tissues and organs 
can be observed. Listerellosis, how- 
ever, can positively be diagnosed 
under the microscope by finding and 
identifying the organism that causes 
the disease. 


Prevention and Treatment 


Little is known of how listerellosis 
spreads from herd to herd or from 
animal to animal or where or how 
it enters the body. Some experi- 
mental work in the laboratory re- 
vealed that the tiny bacteria can be 
kept alive and active at room tem- 
peratures for as long as four years. 
Scientists have also found that the 
listerella bacteria remain active for 
6 to 16 weeks on such substances as 
wood shavings, straw, hay, and calf 
pellets kept under barn conditions. 

Since experience is limited with 
this disease, little in the way of 
helpful suggestions in prevention and 
control can be given. Penicillin and 
sulfanamids have been used in treat- 
ing a limited number of cases. No 
real conclusion can be drawn as to 
their effectiveness. 


TO SET HORSE'S TAIL 


I am wondering if horses’ tails 
must be set from the time they are 
about a year old. Do they have to 
be broken in order to use the ap- 
paratus that they wear? I have a 
colt that is a 38-year-old. Would it 
be possible to set his tail and would 
I have to keep it up at all times? 

Stoughton, Wis. L. A. 

The tail-set which you mention is 
used after an operation for the 
purpose of keeping cut muscle edges 
apart until healing is complete. It 
is best to have the horse accus- 
tomed to wearing the set before an 
operation and it is usually worn 
for at least three months after- 
ward. Use of the tail-set alone will 
not cause the tail to be carried 
properly when it is removed. 


LYE WATER FOR SPRAYING 
BARN 


As we are planning to have our 
barn sprayed this fall, we would 
like to know what could be used 
in the spray to kill ringworm 
germs. We have a lot of trouble 
with ringworm on our calves every 


year 
Butler, Tl. A. F.C. 


We consider a thorough scrubbing 
of the barn with lye water before 
spraying will be the most practical 
way of destroying the ringworm in- 
fection around the building. This 
disease is caused by a fungus and 
we do not know of anything that 
can be added to spray materials 
with 100 per cent success in killing it. 


CONTROLLING WARTS 


I am troubled with warts on the 
teats of my cows which the veteri- 
narian describes as a contagious virus 
infection. I had used a new wart 
vaccine which is for warts on teats 
and several wart oils but haven't 
had too good results. 

Do you know of any effective way 
of controlling warts of this type? 

Fairmont, Neb. F. B. 

Warts on teats are usually con- 
trolled most effectively by surgical 
removal. We do not know of any 
other method that is likely to be 
very successful. 





-K user for 

21 years... 
results: 

excellent’ 


WRITES DAIRYMAN WARNER KISH 
OF LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Warner Kish began using B-K right from the start 
when he first went into dairying 27 years ago. 
Today he is justifiably proud of his accredited herd 
of 42 fine Guernseys—has always had a profitable 
market for his milk. 

When asked what he thinks of B-K Chlorine 
Sanitation, Mr. Kish said 


“Excellent! I've used it for 27 years—kept 
my bacteria count low and helped to control 
mastitis.” 


Next time you see your tieldman... 


... ask him about B-K Sanitation. Ask him about B-K 
Chiorine-Bearing Powder... about Penncleang acid 
detergent and milkstone remover about General 
Manual Kleanser and MC-3 (hard water) Cleanser. 


It pays to work closely with your fieldman. He's just as 
anxious as you are to get consistently high quality milk 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., East: 1000 
Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. West: Woolsey 
Building, 2168 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


BK 


Ask your Fieldman for 
@ copy of the B-K Book- 
let, or mail this coupon. 





PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CO 
1000 Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
Dear Sirs 


I'd like to receive a copy of your free booklet, “Cleaner 
Utensils in Four Easy Steps.” 
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PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR OVER A CENTURY 





Treat MASTITIS with the 
vw, squanPENDISTRIN’ 


LOOK 
INSIDE 


THE 
QUARTER! 


UNTREATED TREATED QUARTER 
QUARTER 


Note how Squibb Ointment Veterinary THOROUGHLY DISPERSES Pendistrin 
throughout o treated quarter. One tube, containing a dye instead of Pendistrin, 
was instilled into one quarter of a cow's udder. The cow was killed 17 hours 
later—the udder removed and frozen—and a cross-section photograph taken. 


Dairymen are saying, “The new Squibb PENDISTRIN is the best 
treatment for mastitis we’ve yet found.” 

This is the reason for the effectiveness of PENDISTRIN: 

It is a high-potency combination of two antibiotics — containing 
100,000 units of penicillin plus 100 mg. of dihydrostreptomycin. 
This potent combination of antibiotics is carried in an ointment 
base. The ointment has the proper melting point and floats up with 
the milk in the udder, thoroughly dispersing the combination of anti- 
biotics to all parts of a treated quarter. These antibiotics remain 
active against mastitis up to 72 hours. 

PENDISTRIN is stable, non-irritating, won't discolor milk. It comes 
in the infusion-tip, “instant-use” tube. It requires no refrigeration— 
can be stored on the farm ready for instant use. 

Ask your druggist for Squibb PENDISTRIN. Keep it on hand! 
Write for special literature on PENDISTRIN. E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Division, Dept. 
HD-12, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


For the most common kind of MASTITIS 
SQUIBB PENICILLIN OINTMENT 


Streptococcus agalactiae is the cause of 85 to 90% of all mastitis 
cases. For this most common kind of mastitis, use Squibb “Instant- 
Use” PENICILLIN OINTMENT...the treatment that has proved 
successful in millions of cases of mastitis! 


For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, consult your veterinarian. 


SQUIBB-, NAME YOU CAN TRUST 
eae 6 CC ee 





